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AGNES SCOTT 
COLLEGE 


DECATUR, GA. 


Strict entrance requirements, but 
few failures after admission. Some- 
what expensive, but cheap in com 
parison with advantages offered. No 
loafers expected, but also none with 
out capacity to enjoy almost un 
limited good times 

For details as te admission, 


scholarship aid, ete., address 


President J. R. McCAIN 


Box S 2 





BUSINESS COURSES AT 
DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


[} urriculum of the average American ( 
lege today contains many more subjects than th 
iverage pers is aware of. DAVIDSON offers 
the following courses in busi ss subjec ts alone 


Management tninlen 
Management Problems 
Marketing Principles 
Marketing Procedure 
Accounting 
History of Commerce and Industry 
General Principles of Economics 
Business Organization and Finance 
Taxation and Public Finance 
Money and Banking 
Transportation 
Business Cycles 
Labor Problems 
Contracts and Commercial Papers 
Psychology of Salesmanship 
Psychology of Advertising 
Economic Geography 
Economic Geology 
Would you be interested in seeing a complete 
list of the courses offered at DAVIDSON? Write 
for catalog just from the press. For our con- 
venience, please address: 
Mr. F. W. HENGEVELD, Registrar, 
Room 113, Chambers Building, Davidson, N. C. 
deed 
Summer School, offering college courses, in ses- 
sion from June 10th to July 19th. 











CLINTON. - Ss. C. 
‘Where Men are Made’’ 
Owned, controlled and supported by the 
Synods of Georgia and South Carolina. 
Fully Accredited—Highest Standards. 
A small, cultural, Christian College. 


sest Social, Religious, Intellectual and 
Physical advantages. 


For further information or catalog, 


write to 


JOHN McSWEEN., President 








MARY BALDWIN 
COLLEGE 


STAUNTON. VIRGINIA 


FOUNDED 1842 
sie 
In Shenandoah Valley of Virginia 
Splendid Climate 
Modern Equipment 
CHD 


A College for Women offering courses 


eading to Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 


of Science Degrees. 
Enelisi 


Athletics—Gymnasium and Field. 


Music, Art, Spoken 


Physical Education. 


Catalog. 


Address W. W. Kinc, Business Mer. 
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Austin Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary 
The Seminary of the Southwest 


Located in the beautiful capital city 
of Texas. A product of the vigorous 
Southwest with highest Christian 
jdeals and standard training. 


Adjacent to the University of Texas, 
exchanging credits with it. Excep- 
tional opportunity for university train- 
ing, especially in social sciences, peda- 
gogy and philosophy. Students can se- 
cure the M. A. from the University of 
Texas during the Seminary course. 


Address : 
REV. T. W. CURRIE, D.D., President. 
Austin, Texas. 
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RECREATION 
BOOKS 


RECREATIONAL LEADERSHIP 
By Warren T. Powell 


Presents in a workable and practical 
|/manner the principles and moral and 
educational values of play life; and 
'shows how an all-year program is con- 
structed for the church. Price, 90c. 


MANUAL OF PLAY 
By Wm. Byron Forbush 


A manual to lead to a revival of 
'the play-spirit in the hearts of par- 
lents. It tells them how to play with 
4| their children and how to help their 
|children to play by themselves. There 
is also a word about neighborhood and 
;community play, and the meaning and 
|value of play. Price, $2.00. 


| 
| 
| 
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THE CHURCH AT PLAY 

By Norman E. Richardson 
The first part of the book gives di- 
rections for the leader of the recrea- 
tional work of the church. Chapter 
headings : “Recreational Program”; 
“The Art of Supervision”; ‘Nature 
and Meaning of Play.” The latter 
half gives 150 games classified for 
children; indoor; outdoor: mixing; 

songs; stunts, etc. Price, $1.50. 


SUCCESSFUL STUNTS 
Edited by Katherine F. Rohrbough 
Fifty stunts for parties, socials, 
camp and conference. For convenience 
all stunts are classified according to 
number of players required, and ac- 
a to the time required. Price, 


“HANDY” 
By Lynn Rohrbough 


A church worker or social committee 
will find “Handy” quite handy when 








. planning church-centered recreation. 
Tt is a looseleaf binder containing 
\—: twelve booklets, each filled with mixing 


games; dramatic stunts; songs and 

tunes, etc. Price, $2.50. 

101 GAMES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
By Maude D. Baltzell 

, New games for rainy days or sunny 

‘4% days; indoor or outdoor; romping or 
quiet ; small group or large; but always 

‘or the children. Price, $1.50. 


ORDER FROM 


p PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF 
PUBLICATION 


| ‘one Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 














Martha or Mary? 
Which? 


I cannot choose; I should have liked 
so much 

To sit at Jesus’ 
touch— 

To feel the touch of His kind, gentle 
hand upon my head 

While drinking in the 
words He said. 

And yet to serve Him—oh, divine 


feet—to feel the 


gracious 


employ 
To minister and give the Master joy, 
To bathe in coolest springs His 


weary feet, 

And wait upon Him while He sat at 
meat. 

Worship or _ service—which? 
that is best 

To which He calls us, be it toil or 
rest. 

To labor for Him, 
stir; 

Or seek His feet—a silent worship- 
per.—Carolyn Atwater Mason. 
—_—0-—- 

The story is worth retelling of the 
sharp old Methodist bishop who was 
at a meeting where the speaker had 
made a strong appeal. One map on 
the platform gave visible signs of 
having been greatly impressed. His 
brow wrinkled noticeably. A_ seat- 
mate whispered to the bishop, “B—— 
must be thinking hard.” ‘“Think- 
ing?” replied the shrewd old bishop. 
“He’s not thinking; he is merely re- 

arranging his prejudices.” 


—Oo——_ 


TWO PRAYERS 

“Two men went into the temple to 
pray 

Once on a time (and yesterday). 

One said his prayers in the usual 
way, 

But the other man knew no pray- 
ers to say; 

So he talked to God as a friend, 

And the Lord, who knew from be- 
ginning to end 

The forms the first man had used 
so long, 

Was sure today they would not go 
wrong; 

So he turned his ear and inclined his 
heart 

To the man with whom praying was 
not an art 

But who talked with him as a 
friend.” 


Ah, 


in Life’s busy 


—Mary Foot Lord. 
—Oo-—— 


“Should doubt concerning miracles 
upset our belief in some supreme 
power? What would we say of the 
radio if we did not have it and read 
of it in the Bible?”—IJrving T. Bush. 
“They might not need me—yet they 

might, 
T’ll let my heart be just in sight. 
A smile so small as mine might be 
Precisely their necessity.” 
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Hampden- 
Sydney 
College 


Invites your careful 
consideration of its 
Faculty 
Courses of Study 
Wholesome Christian 
Atmosphere and 


Physical Equipment 


For catalogue write, 
REGISTRAR 


Hampden-Sydney, Va. 




















Discounts to Missionaries 


NEW MISSIONARIES: Outfit your- 
selves with Montgomery Ward 
guaranteed merchandise at very sub- 
stantial savings made possible by our 
10% cash discounts on all orders of 
$50.00 or more selected from our cur- 
rent general catalogues. 

Field Secretaries and Purchasing 
Agents: Save money for your stations 
through special wholesale discounts 
granted on large orders. 

Mission Boards: Reduce new build- 
ing. costs and repair bills by buying 
Hardware, Paints, Roofing and other 
Building Materials through our Whole- 
sale Department. 

Churches: Select donations of sup- 
plies and mission equipment from our 
catalogues. 

We guarantee safe delivery, at for- 
eign port, of every order. Our famous 
catalogue FREE upon request. 


Montgomery Ward & Company 


Missionary Bureau, Chicago, U. 8. A. 























“The Sanitary” Communion Cups 


Convenient, Noiseless and Sanitary 


The in- 
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mits animpressive ceremony. 
SENT FOR TRIAL. 

We introduced individual cups (many 
state laws now demand them). 
We make the finest quality of beauti- 
ful polished trays and supply thousands 
of satisfied congregations. Send for list 
of these churches and Free Catalog 
with quotations. 

SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO. 

50C-57 Street Rochester, N Y.. 
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Bird's-eye History of Mexico 


O WRITE a book on Mex- 

ico is easy enough, but to 

give a bird’s-eye view of 
her history is difficult—for Mex- 
ico is rather old. The first dis- 
covered population, the Otomies, 
arrived, in the country, time out 
of mind. Later at least seven 
tribes of the Nahautlac family of 
Indians, coming from the North 
of the country, had settled in the 
land of Anahuac and the Aztec 
(the real Mexican) was one of 
them. Anahuac in those ancient 
days was the country in and 
around the Valley of Mexico, 
later called New Spain, but 
forming only a small part of ihe 
present Republic of Mexico. 
Early in the 12th century the 
Aztec was an uncivilized nomad. 
He settled down at last, about 
1325, on an island in Lake 
Tezcuco where he had seen an 
eagle sitting on a cactus tree 
holding a snake in its mouth. 
His neighbors were the Tezcu- 
cans, an accomplished people, 
who, uniting with the Chichime- 
cans, formed a kingdom so pow- 


By ANNIE CARLYLE 








Editor’s Note :—Merico, to South- 
ern Presbyterians, is one of the 
most interesting countries in the 
world, today. She is our nearest 
neighbor, and it is estimated that 
perhaps one-sixth of the whole Mez- 
ican nations has filtered, by means 
legitimate and otherwise, into our 
own country. A tremendous strug- 
gle for liberty of mind, body and 
soul is going on within her borders. 
Almost certainly. we know less of 
her history than we do of that of 
ancient Greece and Rome. 

This month we present the first 
of three articles dealing with the 
Historical, Social, Cultural and 
Present-Day Background of Mezico. 
They were written for us by Miss 
Annie Carlyle, who has lived in 
Mexico for some years, going there 
to assist with the work of the 
American Friends Service Commis- 
sion. Dr. W. A. Ross, President of 
the Evangelical Seminary of Mez- 
ico, secured these articles for us. 
He says of them: “Miss Carlyle 
has studied Mexican history, Mezi- 
can conditions, and is deeply inter- 
ested in the problems Mezico is 
facing. The articles are in 
reality a history of the soul of 
Mezico.” 








yet the expansion of this migra- 
tory people indicates their na- 
tive power. Had they not in- 
curred the hatred of surrounding 
tribes by their frequent attacks 
upon them, by torturing their 
prisoners of war on their pyrami- 
dal altars as offerings to their 
gods, by the destruction of social 
equality in the time of Mocte- 
zuma Il and_ the _licentious 
luxury of his court—Cortez 
could not have won as allies the 
natives of the soil he trespassed 
on and the kindred of the very 
tribe he had come to conquer. 
Cortez destroyed the capital of 
the Aztecs and took their coun- 
try from them, for they would 
not surrender. They were cour- 
ageous, these Mexicans. and 
strong to endure. Freedom and 
independence were to them the 
richest heritage. Cortez rebuilt 
the City of Mexico on exactly 
the same site and drained off 
the lakes that were its beauty. 
‘Now, instead of the “Venice of 
the Aztecs” we have sunburned, 
narrow sidewalks, and the saline 














erful and advanced in culture it has been called “The 
Athens of Anahuac”. The Mexicans by contact with 
the Tezcucans and with a remnant of the Toltecs—who 
are called “the true source of culture”, had developed 
until their island home had become the “Venice of the 
Aztec”. They called their capital city Tenochtitlan 
and afterwards Mexitli (or Mexico) for their war god. 
The State of Mexico was not as large as others in the 
land of Andahuac, yet its borders touched the two great 
oceans and extended as far south as Central America. 

The Mexicans in their projects and prowess have 
been likened to the Romans. They were idolaters, 


degraded by their barbarous rites of human sacrifice, 
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dust storms blow over the valley to Mexico City from 
the dried-up bed of what was the lovely Lake Tezcuco, 
with its city that is no longer “The Athens of Ana- 
huac”. Ixtapalapan, not far away, one of the royal 
residences of Moctezuma II, has a superb new school 
building (the writer noticed the other day), for this 
present government is working hard to redeem the 
people; and the rest—is mostly ruin, with nothing left 
to confirm the words of Cortez in 1519 that “the build- 
ings were equal to the best in Spain”. 

The Aztec capital fell. The surrounding States sur- 
rendered. Ancient Anahuac became New Spain, 1521. 
A military government was formed and Cortez as 
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Governor and Captain General was soon engaged in 
dividing Mexico (now a Spanish colony) among his 
friends as feudal holdings. He whined he “did not 
like to condemn the Indians to slavery in this way, but 
was obliged to enforce service to restore the fallen 
fortunes of the Spaniards”. Ah, the poor Indian! 
First conquered, then enslaved. But “On to Christi- 
anity” had been the battle cry of Spain. Two steps 
taken; what will the third step be? 


In 1526 the military control was followed by judi- 
cial rule, or “The Audience’. An evil lot of men, 
the members of that first Audience, five in number. 
The second was better. In 1535 the Viceroys (direct 
representatives of the Crown of Spain) began to come, 
and they ‘kept coming until 1821. Sixty-six in all. 
Many of them good men, but all hunting ingots. 


In 1571, to keep the Indian properly subdued and, 
satisfied with serfdom—as well as hasten his con- 
version—that terrible Tribunal, the Inquisition, was 
introduced. Its first administrator was the archbishop, 
Don Pedro Moya de Contreras. Again, the poor In- 
dian—as he takes his third degree in Christianity! 
The edifice of the Inquisition of 1571 is the School 
of Medicine of the National University of Mexico 
City today. 

Between 1571 and 1766 there had been failure of 
crops, plague of worms, famines, floods—with 30,000 
drowned—-sun twice eclipsed, invasion of Vera Cruz 
by pirates, and an eruption of the old volcano Popo- 
catépetl. In 1767 the Jesuits were expelled from 
Mexico. Las Casas, one of the Dominican friars, who 
had within him the reality of Christianity, besought the 
archbishop Ximines to send a commission to Mexico 
to see for themselves how fast the Indian was dying 
off under the scourge of slavery and painful toil. He 
insisted that they be given their entire freedom. But 
the sophistries of expediency, under the name of re- 
ligion, prevailed again and the honorable commis- 
sion decided that “the Indian would not work unless 
compelled to; and if he would not work—how could 
he be Christianized ?” 

For three centuries the blood of Mexican and 
Spaniard had mingled. A new and different race 
was formed—strong, intelligent, belligerent. They 
knew the history of their people, and during those 
three centuries there had been a slow and silent social 
work. The earth had became a Fatherland and little 
by little all through those three hundred years, the 
National Soul was formed, and the struggle for their 
freedom was begun. The leader of this strife was 
Don Miguel Hidalgo, a native Catholic priest. The 
population of Mexico at this time (1810) was about 
nine millions. More than half were pure Indian 
blood. With the battle cry of “Viva la Independencia”, 
old hopes and hates revived; old passions, loves and 
longings sprang from the lethargy of sleep. Hidalgo, 
Allende, Aldama, Morelos, Matamoros, and many 
more were soon upon the Honor Roll of those who 
gave their lives. But they had formed a powerful 
Revolutionary party, and in 1812 a ‘Government 
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Council” was organized which became, and remained. 
the very center of the Independent movement. There 
were three members, and the Spanish Viceroy promptly 
offered 1,000 pesos apiece for each one of their 
heads. This was a reduced price and hardly com- 
plimentary, as the year before Viceroy Venegas had 
offered 10,000 pesos each for the heads of Hidalgo, 
Allende and Aldama, the first leaders of the revolution. 
In 1813, in Chilpancingo, State of Guerrero, a Revolu- 
tionary Congress assembled, called the “Congress of 
Anahuac.” In its assertion of independence it declared 
“broken and forever dissolved its dependence on the 
throne of Spain”. Also set forth its right to “regu- 
late the Roman Catholic Church and to prohibit in 
secret or in public any other religion”. A statement 
at once of a family divided against itself. But they 
did not understand. They could not. But it should 
prevent all wonder at the constant change of govern- 
ments, of politics and of parties as the years went by. 
The Indian will always be a Revolutionary and not 
a rebel—if he understands what he is fighting for. 
These constant upheavals of the years to come must 
not be charged to the inherent defects of the Indian. 

Mexico, child of ancient pagans on one side and 
of an autocratic monarchy of Europe on the other, 
had now begun her political career. Juan O’Donojt, 
the last Spanish Viceroy, had just arrived in Mexico, 
1821. He recognized and ratified (without consent 
of Spain) the independence of Mexico; and, together 
with Augustin de Iturbide, commander of the Spanish 
military forces in Mexico, formed the “Plan of 
Tguala’’, as the foundation of an absolute monarchy 
in that it gave guarantees of dominion and preemi- 
nence by right of law to the clergy. And they, the 
Mexicans, were planning a republic! The unwritten 
historical fact was that the seat of government had 
been transferred from Spain to Rome. Iturbide had 
been made Emperor, as Augustin I; and with some 
show of moral right, as he had transferred his allegi- 
ance from Spain to the Mexican military forces—as 
a matter of personal ambition, of course; had helped 
them win their freedom; and Guerrero, Chief of the 
Mexican forces, the brave successor of Hidalgo and 
Morelos, trusted his sincerity. Iturbide was soon de- 
posed as Emperor and an Executive Committee directed 
the affairs of the late Empire until October 1, 1824, 
when Manuel Félix Fernandez (Gusdalupe Victoria) 
became the first President of THE REPUBLIC OF 
MEXICO. The Imperial party, relic of Iturbide, had 
become the Conservative party; while Revolutionary 
and Liberal parties were synonymous terms, and still 
are. Congress was intact, but sadly split. 

Mexico is now (1824) an independent republic. 
Note its elements: The Spanish, aloof, haughty, own- 
ers of the country by the unjust right of conquest. 
To them independence was only a means of conserving 
their absolute control. 

The second element, the mixture of Spaniard and 
Indian, intelligent but limited in education by design 
of those in power and always deprived of public 
office, saw independence as assuring advancement. 
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The third element, the Indian, direct descendent 
of the aborigines, subjugated, enslaved, without rights, 
without instruction, abused, treated as a beast of bur- 
den—to him the war af independence was the herald 
of a vengeance that might be his to satisfy the hatred 
in his soul. 

Truly a Republic just born and political parties 
with their eyes—not open! 

Congress occupied itself with forming a Nation 
whose constitution recorded nineteen States and four 
territories, with legislative, executive and judicial 
powers. England and the United States of America 
recognized Mexico as an independent republic in 1825. 
On December 20, 1827, a decree was issued expelling 
many Spaniards from Mexico as it was evident they 
were trying to re-establish their power. July 27, 
1829, the Spanish General Isidro Barradas arrived in 
Mexico with 4,000 men and great stores of ammuni- 
tion to reconquer the country. He was soon driven 
out of the Republic. ; 

In 1833 Santa Ana (that arch-conservative and 
trouble maker) took the government out of the hands 
of the wise Liberal, Gomez Farias, suppressed the 
Senate and centralized the government. Texas, con- 
sidered this detrimental to her, and withdrew from 
the Mexican Union. France made war on Mexico in 
1836 to collect 600,000 pesos Mexico did not owe but 
had to pay, as France had her squadrons in the harbor 
of Vera Cruz. In 1846 the United States of America 
invaded Mexico, already weakened by other invasions 
and by her constant internal conflicts to suppress those 
forms of government that were keeping her from being 
a real republic and that were subjecting her to forces 
tyrannical in spirit and centralized in purpose. The 
Mexicans, weak as they were, spent their all of men 
and money to hold their country; but were compelled 
to sell all of Texas still claimed by Mexico, New 
Mexico, Arizona and Upper California, for a price 
named to them—for the Stars and Stripes were float- 
ing over the National Palace in Mexico City. But 
that will never be done again, for our good country 
now has another viewpoint. 

The Government swayed back and forth (with 
change of administration of at least once a year) 
between Liberal (Revolutionary) and Conservative 
parties; with always the profound disagreement be- 
tween the clergy and the Liberals. But, in spite of 
this powerful opposition the Revolutionary (Liberal) 
party, on February 5, 1857, proclaimed a new Consti- 
tution that destroyed old-time abuses and had for its 
foundation Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. The 
clergy, rich, luxurious, conspired in the convents and 
execrated the Liberal constitution from their pulpits 
and put their immense wealth in the hands of the 
Conservatives to carry on the political war. In 1859 
Benito Juarez (a pure blood Indian) and Liberal 
President of the Republic, declared ecclesiastical prop- 
erty belonged to the Nation and wrote the Reform 
Laws—the death blow of Conservatism. Without 
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their wealth, how could the clergy maintain their tem- 
poral power. 


Clergy and Conservatives, hard hit, but not submis- 
sive, appealed to Napoleon III, a Catholic prince, to 
establish a monarchy in Mexico, and asked that the 
Archduke Maximilian, of Austria, be sent to them as 
ruler. For two years without cessation (or from the 
time the Reform Laws were enacted) the Mexican 
government had been contending with rebellions in- 
stigated by the clergy and Conservatives, and in 1861, 
being without resources, had suspended payments even 
of foreign obligations. This year France, England 
and Spain forced their claims on Mexico and rein- 
forced them by their respective war fleets in the port 
of Vera Cruz. The English and Spanish commanders 
were so disgusted with the mercenary conduct of the 
French that they left the country without pressing 
their claims, and are gratefully remembered to this 
day. Napoleon III, granting the request of the Mexi- 
can reactionary (double-dyed Conservative) leaders 
sent the French army to conquer Mexico for Maxi- 
milian. 6,000 Mexican conservatives joined the French 
invaders, on Mexican soil. The battle of Puebla and 
the defense of that city, capital of the State of Puebla, 
by the loyal Mexicans—one of the most brilliant in- 
cidents in the history of wars—began March 16, 1863, 
and lasted sixty-two days. President Juarez left Mexico 
City May 31, 1863. He was obliged to move his 
capital from place to place, but never ceased his ef- 
forts to expel the French from Mexico. The French 
and Mexican conservatives took Mexico City, Capital 
of the Republic, May 26, 1864. The Emperor, Maxi- 
milian, with his wife Carlota, arrived in Mexico June 
12, 1864. The second Empire in independent Mexico! 
The royal pair were so coldly received in Mexico City 
that Carlota shed tears of grief and spite. The Revolu- 
tionary Mexicans opposed the French with greater fury 
every day, and Napoleon soon withdrew his army. 
Maximilian was executed June 19, 1867—the victim 
of the ambition and perfidy of Napoleon III and a 
few evil Mexicans. July 15, 1867, Benito Juarez, 
Constitutional President of Mexico, accompanied by 
his Cabinet, returned to Mexico City. The Republic 
was re-established. Benito Juarez died July 18, 1872. 

After the death of Benito Juarez, Don Sebastian 
Lerdo became President of the Republic of Mexico, 
and was succeeded by Porfirio Diaz in 1877. The 
Mexican Constitution prohibited re-election; but an 
amendment to the Constitution was made in favor of 
Diaz, by which he was permitted to elect and re-elect 
himself for thirty years, with the exception of a short 
interval about 1880, when he passed the administration 


nominally, to his friend General Gonzales. Those 
days were the speculator’s opportunity. They were 
years of peace, prosperity and progress. Who cared 


for that vast submerged class—the peon, the beast of 
burden, the man without the right to own a foot of 
land on his native soil; as much a serf as in colonial 
days. Thirty years of peace in Mexico. The peace 
of an Iron Rule! 


It was a long time before Diaz 
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could understand the people were rising up against 
him. But he had to flee at last, for Emiliano Zapata, 
himself a peon, was leading a mighty host of them to 
aid Francisco I. Madero, a wealthy ranchman, a Mex1- 
can and chieftain of the people’s cause. This peon 
leader, Zapata, in 1910 was as clear in his purpose 
as though every article and clause of the Constitution 
of 1917 had been foretold to him. He said, “I know 
why I am fighting. I am fighting that there may be 
the same laws for the poor man as for the rich man”. 
The Reform Laws of 1859 and the Constitution of 
Queretaro, 1917, in two lines. 


The story draws to a close—or perhaps to its real 
beginning. Madero and Suarez, President and Vice- 
president respectively, after Diaz fled, were assassi- 
nated through the treachery of Victoriano Huerta, 
February 22, 1913. Huerta attempted to claim the 
presidency, but the clamor against him was too strong. 
General Gutierrez and Francisco S$. Carvajal occupied. 
the office until Congress appointed C. Venustiano 
Carranza President with a term extending from De- 
cember 1, 1916, to November 30, 1920. Carranza was 
shot by political enemies May 21, 1920. General 
Alvaro Obregon became president and introduced the 
enforcement of the new Constitution—the Constitution 
of 1917 with its Agrarian, Church and Foreign Capital 


regulations. 
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November 30, 1924, General Plutarco 
Elias Calles was inaugurated. At the end of his term 
of four year E. Portes Gil was made Provisional 
president, President-elect Obregon having been shot 
on July 17, 1928. Amendments had been made io 
permit his re-election, as in the time of Diaz; but 
the opposition to the principle of re-election was very 
strong. His assassin was a Roman Catholic who pro- 
fessed to have done the deed in the name of religion. 
He was executed a few months later after a clear ex- 
posure of those implicated with him. 

And today ex-President General Calles, Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the Armies of the Republic of Mexico 
is at the front directing the military campaign against 
the enemies of the Revolutionary (Liberal) Party of 
Mexico. 

The National Soul of the Mexican people that was 
formed as those first three centuries of slavery went 
by will be true to itself, for in the century that has 
passed since then they have declared themselves a free 
people, and have come to understand that freedom is to 
know the right of every man to be a member of so- 
ciety, to be a citizen of his country and an owner 
of its soil. 


Mexico City, April, 1929. 





Retirement of Mrs. W. C. Winsborough 


HE Committee on Assembly’s Work announces 
T through the Sub-committee on Woman’s Work 

the retirement, due to continued ill health, of 
Mrs. W. C. Winsborough, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Woman’s Work, and the election, subject io 
confirmation by the General Assembly, of Miss Janie 
McGaughey to that position. 

To many of us, it is impossible to think of the 
organized woman’s work of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church without thinking of Mrs. Winsborough, so 
thoroughly has she been identified with every develop- 
ment and phase of the work. 


Mrs. Winsborough, as Superintendent and Secre- 
tarv, has had in a remarkable degree the ability to 
secure the thorough and loyal cooperation of the 
women of the Church. who have worked with a 
unique and single-hearted devotion to materialize the 
vision which the leaders of the work have set before 
them as their goal. 

Mrs. Winsborough’s tenure of office of seventeen 
vears has seen the work develop from its inception to 
what has been designated “the most efficient form of 
organization in existence”, including practically every 


woman in the Church. 


It has seen the gifts of the 
woman’s societies grow from a small beginning to 
the grand total of more than a million and a half 
dollars a year. It has seen develop a great educa- 
tional system, and a system of training new work- 
ers for the greatest efficiency. 

While we regret to see Mrs. Winsborough compelled 
to give up active participation in the work, we feel 
that her prayers and her vision will still be active in 
the service. 

Miss McGaughey, who succeeds Mrs. Winsborouch. 
has been in close touch with the Auxiliary work for 
several years, being first Secretary of Spiritual Life, 
and last year becoming Assistant Secretary. actively 
in charge of the work during Mrs. Winsborough’s 
absence. Miss McGaughey is a woman of unusual 
mental and spiritual gifts, and, backed by the same 
loyalty and cooperation that have supported Mrs. 
Winsborough, will make for herself a lasting place 
in the affection and regard of the Church. 

THe Survey extends her congratulations and sin- 
cere best wishes, 
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This is a view not of a college campus, but of the lower campus of the new Federal 
Prison for Women at Alderson, W. Va. There are fourteen “cottages,” each with 
a capacity of thirty, besides a number of administrative buildings. 








A By-Product of Christianity 


The Federal Penitentiary for Women 
By REV. W. P. NICKELL, Pastor of Presbyterian Church, Tazewell, Va. 


HERE is only one in the United States and it 
is very new. Heretofore the Federal Government 
had been forced to “board” its women criminals 

at other institutions, a very unsatisfactory arrange- 
ment. For years women’s clubs of various descriptions 
have been interested in their guilty sisters. This in- 
terest they have at last succeeded in crystallizing 
through the pressure of petitions and in various ways 
in what is known as the Federal Industrial Institution 
for Women at Alderson, W. Va. It is a “prison, 
planned by women for women” and, we may add, 
operated by women. 

It is a big place. The grounds contain five hun- 
dred acres. One can stand at one point and count 
seventeen or more handsome brick buildings and there 
are many others. The cost of construction approached 
two and one-half million dollars. There are fourteen 
“cottages”, each with a capacity of thirty pris- 
oners and three matrons; and the whole institution 
can accommodate five hundred prisoners and the neces- 
sary staff. There are at present three hundred and 
fourteen inmates, with New York and certain far 
Western states unserved. These are under the care 
of a staff of seventy. It is thought that the number 
will increase now, since heretofore judges have refused. 
to sentence many for lack of an adequate place for 
their incarceration. At first only those criminals who 
seemed more amenable to good influences were sent to 


Alderson, but now all women receiving sentences in 
United States courts are sent there. “The offenses 
for which they are sentenced are violation of the nar- 
cotic act, tampering with or misuse of the mails, vio- 
lation of the prohibition act, forgery, counterfeiting, and 
other offenses against the Federal laws.” 

The primary object of the institution is reformation 
rather than punishment. The theory is that criminals 
are extreme individualists who have been following 
their own instincts and desires without thought of the 
general welfare. To meet this an effort is made at 
Alderson to create a miniature community under con- 
ditions as nearly ideal as possible and thus, in a 
laboratory of actual life, to teach these destructive 
individualists a better philosophy. In accord with 
this a site of great natural beauty was chosen. Situ- 
ated in the fertile blue grass section of West Virginia, 
west of the central ridge of the Alleghenies, clasped 
in the bend of a clear mountain river, the Greenbrier, 
and well named, with blue mountains looking down, 
and with the invigorating climate of the uplands, the 
institution itself is laid out in impressive quadrangles 
with paved roads and walks, antique street lanterns, 
grassy lawns, and stately trees. There are besides, 
fields, woods, and farm houses. ‘The visitor is re- 


minded more of a great university with a summer re- 
sort background than anything else. 


He half expects 
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to see carefree boys and girls, hurrying professors, and 
hear the shouts of athletic rivalry. 

Not only are natural beauty and architectural and 
landscape device employed to soften hardened lives, 
but the beneficial effect of useful activity is brought 
to bear as well. They make their own clothes. They 
raise much of the meat and vegetables that they eat, 
and they prepare them for the table. Each cottage is 
a unit. The inmates keep house. Each one has a 
small room to herself, simply but tastefully furnished. 
The cottage has its kitchen and pantry, its dining 
room very much like the tea room of a good hotel, and 
its large reception room with fireplace, chairs, tables, 
and victrola. More than all of this, they have their 
own social life. They have their parties, to which 
they invite members of the staff. They have their 
own cottage committees who exercise a limited and 
supervised rule. These committees make a multitude 
of good rules and undertake to have them obeyed. 
It is a kind of honor system. All of this is in a spirit 
of generous rivalry in which each cottage tries to sur- 
pass every other cottage. So it is thought new vistas 
of life will be opened to these erring folk. 

The institution is not seeking to introduce new 
methods and ideas, but to seize upon and utilize the 
principles employed in the best State reformatories for 
women. The inmates are not handled en masse, but 
“individualization of treatment is the fundamental 
principle upon which the institution is proceeding”. 
Individual cases are studied “in order that the time 
spent in the institution may be used most effectively 
both for the inmates and the institution”. 

They are taught many things. For examples a lot 
of old dingy furniture was imported from somewhere. 
The inmates were given flowered cloth and paint and 
told what to do; and now when you go into one of 
their spacious reception rooms you have to be told that 
the furniture is not new and expensive. Maybe when 
they get back in life again, they will be beautifying 
their own homes. Where they need it, they are taught 
the rudiments of English. Especial emphasis is put 
on a course in Home Nursing under the auspices of 
the American Red Cross. Religious services are held 
regularly every Sunday by visiting ministers, and all 
must attend. A priest conducts the service at regular 
intervals; at other times, a Protestant minister. ‘The 
latter services have a simple and yet impressive ritual. 
Grand old hymns are sung with gusto, rapt attention 
is paid to the sermon, and near the close there is a 
spiritual rendered in their own inimitable way by the 
colored half of the congregation. 

Every effort is made to suppress all idea of 
punishment. Moreover, diligent precaution is taken 
lest they suffer from the stigma of criminal in after 
life. For example, Red Cross certificates to those 
who complete the course in practical nursing are, in 
accordance with an especial dispensation, issued by 
the national headquarters at Washington, instead of 
by the local Alderson Chapter. This is in order that 


the address may not suggest to those from whom they 
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seek employment their prison history. They are not 
called convicts, prisoners, or even inmates, but “girls” 
though some are old enough to be grandmothers. The 
name penitentiary is absolutely taboo; to utter it on 
the grounds would be in itself a major crime. Visit- 
ing ministers are warned not to refer to criminal 
careers in their sermons. No gun has ever been seen 
on the premises. Iron bars have been replaced by 
mosquito bars. There is no high grim wall; only an 
“unclimbable” wire fence seven or eight feet high that 
might be surmounted at some inconvenience to toes 
and fingers. Besides this the gates stand open and 
unguarded much of the time. 

This article has sought merely to state the facts 
and theories of the institution. Whether there is a 
fallacy in trying to make the criminal forget he is 
being punished, or an incongruity in keeping our 
lawbreakers in better circumstances than many of them 
have ever enjoyed, better indeed than many law-abid- 
ing citizens ever see, are questions we will not dis- 
cuss. It is true that for all the natural beauty of the 
spot, its good buildings, its beautiful campuses, there 
hangs over it a depressing atmosphere, for, after all, 
crimes have been committed; hearts are bitter and 
sore; and the guilty are companions of the guilty. A 
company of wrongdoers have been forcibly assembled 
there to pay the penalty of their crimes in loss of 
liberty and in compulsion to live after a rigid schedule 
laid down by others. It is no wonder that their keep- 
ers are glad to get away from it all at every oppor 
tunity. 

Epitor’s NoreE:—Reyv. Donald W. Richardson, author 
of our Foreign Mission Study book for this year, has 
called this Federal Penitentiary for Women “one of the 
by-products of Christianity.” It is a place where the 
government is trying to salvage for further usefulness 
many who up to this point have made a failure of 
living. At this time, when public attention has been 
focussed on the deplorable condition of many state and 
county prisons, we feel that the men and women of 
the Church which bears the name of Him who was the 


friend of publicans and sinners may well find here an 
urgent avenue of service. 
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Action of the Committee on Assembly's Work on 
Merging the Assembly Agencies 


tion of the question of merging all the Agencies 

of the Assembly and locating them at a central 
point with a central treasurer and one accounting sys- 
tem. A warning was added to the effect that factors 
other than financial considerations should be taken into 
account. 

The Committee on Assembly’s work appointed a sur- 
vey committee of three which, in turn, employed a firm 
of auditors to check the accounting systems and work 
of the agencies. 

This survey committee did a most painstaking piece 
of work and assembled a mass of valuable informa- 
tion and submitted a one hundred page report to the 
Committee on Assembly’s work on May 1, 1929. 

This survey recommended re-locating all Assembly 
Agencies at one point, setting up a central treasury with 
a Business Manager who should be treasurer of the 
eight agencies and purchasing agent and director of the 
business affairs of all the agencies. 

A second overhead bureau was recommended which 
should be charged with the production and distribu- 


T te Assembly of 1928 authorized an investiga- 


tion of all the educational publicity and promotional 
matter required by the eight agencies. 

The new bureaus and directors were to be supported 
by a tax upon the benevolent funds of the Church as 
is now done in supporting the promotional agencies. 
This present tax now approximates ninety thousand dol- 
lars per year. The Committee on Assembly’s Work de- 
bated the question for a whole day and voted disap- 
proval of the principal of re-locating and merging the 
agencies, only eleven votes being recorded in the affirma- 
tive. All other recommendations touching the merger 
and one proposing combining the work of the Publi- 
cation Committee with that of the Committee of Chris- 
tian Educadtion and Ministerial Relief were rejected 
by practically a unanimous vote. 

One recommendation, touching the appointment of 
an Ad-interim Committee to study the status of the 
Home Mission work of the Church received a favor- 
able vote. 

The report of the survey committee was passed on to 
the Assembly with a statement as to why all the recom- 
mendations touching a merger of agencies were rejected. 


Death of Bishop Brent 
By REV. S. H. CHESTER, D. D. 


HE entire Protestant Christian world is grieved 

at the announcement of the death of Rev. 

Charles H. Brent (former Bishop of Western 
New York, but later Bishop in charge of the Episco- 
pal Churches in Europe), at Lausanne, Switzerland, 
on March 27th. Bishop Brent was a loyal son of the 
American Episcopal Chuch, but his experience of 
seventeen years as Missionary Bishop in the Philip- 
pines made it (as foreign missionary -service almost 
necessarily does) impossible for him to take other 
than a broad and catholic-minded view of his rela- 
tions with his brethren of other Churches. By this 
experience, and by that of his service as chief of the 
Chaplain service of the American army in the World 
War, he was preeminently fitted for the post he held 
for the last ten years as President of the World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order, which, by the spirit he in- 
fused into it, he saved from futility, and made the 


most effective instrumentality yet devised for develop- 
ing the true spirit of unity in the Churches of our 
Protestant Christendom. 

Those who had the privilege of sitting with him 
in the first great Conference of this movement held 
in Geneva in 1920, and in the numerous sub-conferences 
held since, were always impressed with his broad and 
statesmanlike views, but also and much more by his 
genial, loving and Christlike spirit. 

How fitting it seems that he should have died. at 
Lausanne, the city whose name has become a symbol 
for interchurch fellowship and for world peace, the 
two great causes to which his later life was chiefly 
devoted. A memorial service for the dead leader was 
conducted in the Lausanne Cathedral, in which repre- 
sentatives of the Swiss Church, of the English and 
Scotch Presbyterian Churches, and of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church, most appropriately participated. 





When Chief Justice Taft returned from the Orient he said that 


the only hope of humanity is a Christian civilization. 


He said he did 


not realize that before he went into the Orient, “But now”, said Mr. 


Taft, “I know it to be true”. 
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Order all books from Presbyterian Committee of Publication, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 


A HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN CHINA 
By K. S. LATOURETTE, 
Professor of Missions and Oriental History in Yale 
University. : 

The MacMillan Company, New York. pp. 930. Price $5.00 
Reviewed by Rev. Donald W. Richardson, D. D., Chair 
of Missions in Union Theological Seminary. 
Professor Latourette is unusually well qualified to 
write a comprehensive history of the missionary move- 
ment in China. He received his Ph. D. degree from 
Yale in 1907, and for some time thereafter was Travel- 
ing Secretary of the Student Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions. In 1910 he became a member of the 
faculty of the College of Yale in China, but subse- 
quently returned to the United States and was professor 
of history in Denison University until 1921. Since that 
year he has been professor of Missions in Yale, and has 
published a number of books which have won for him 
a place in the first rank of present-day historians. With 
the exception of Huc’s well-known “Christianity in 
China, Tartary, and Thibet,” no other general history 
of Christian Missions in China has been written. Huc’s 
history closes with the year 1706, and much new mate- 
rial for the period of which he writes has appeared 
since his day. There has been, moreover, no general 
narrative of Roman Catholic Missions in China avail- 
able in English. For Protestants the only attempts to 
write a general history of Christian work in the China 
field have been MacGillivray’s “A Century of Protestant 
Missions in China” (1807-1907), and more recently 
Richter’s “Das Werden der Christlichen Kirche in 
China.” MacGillivray’s work is valuable as a source of 
information for the century covered, but is mainly a 
collection of separate narratives of the different 
Protestant societies working in China, containing sta- 
tistical tables and lists of missionaries. Dr. Richter’s 
work is not available in English, and is moreover much 

briefer than the book under review. 

Dr. Latourette has placed the student of missions 
under a lasting obligation in thus producing a full and 
complete history of the Christian Missionary movement 
in China from the earliest contact of that country with 
Christianity down to the year 1928. He has given us 
a full record of Nestorian, Roman Catholic, Russian 
Orthodox, and Protestant missions in a volume which 
is supreme in its field, and which will prove of ines- 
timable value for all who are actively interested or en- 
gaged in Christian Missions in China. The author’s 
narrative, moreover, will be found interesting and in- 
structive not only for the student of the missionary 
movement in China, but also for the one who would 
be familiar with the cultural and spiritual currents of 
life in the West which lie back of the modern expansive 
movement in Christianity. The book gives us also the 
story of foreign intercourse with China, and the his- 
tory of the impact of Western civilization and culture 
upon the people of this ancient race. The writer traces 
the story of China’s development from within; and 


gives a clear insight into the changes which have taken 
place in that land since the year 1900, and of the in- 
creasing influence of Christian ideas and institutions 
in the evolution of the China of today. 

The average lay reader will find that much of the 
book is too detailed and technical for easy reading. 
Some parts of it are analistic and unexciting, but it is 
a perfect storehouse of information relative to the en- 
tire Christian movement in China. It is a marvelous 
record of Christian faith, and work, and heroism; of 
difficulties, obstacles, martyrdoms, and achievements. 
It is at the same time a striking revelation of what 
it has cost in money and in lives to lay the foundations 
of the Kingdom of Christ in China. 

As an impartial historian, Dr. Latourette declares his 
conviction that the labors of the missionary have been 
most fortunate for China. The missionary movement 
has been ‘the one great agency whose primary function 
was to bring China into contact with the best in the 
Occident and to make the expansion of the West a 
means to the greater welfare of the Chinese people. 
If, when the Chinese have finally adjusted themselves 
and their culture to the new age, the revolution through 
which they shall have passed proves to have been more 
beneficial than harmful, it will be in no small degree 
because of the thousands of Christian apostles who 
counted not their own lives dear that to the Chinese 
might come more abundant life.” 

The book contains also an invaluable bibliography, 
alphabetically arranged, of books and periodicals, and 
an index which facilitates easy reference. This work 
needs no commendation: it is the only book of its 
kind and is thoroughly dependable. 





THE CHURCH IN CHINA 
By DonaLp W. RIcHARDSON, D. D. 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication, Richmond, Va. 
Paper, 50c; Cloth, $1.00 


History repeats itself in that we are given for our 
next Foreign Mission study class period a book of 
first rank. After the uplift and thrill of The Desire of 
All Nations, we feared that this would not be; in fact 
some of us said that it could not be, but here it is—a 
living, pulsing evidence that high standards can not 
only be reached but maintained. 

From first word to last the master hand is seen 
both as to subject matter and style. The author knows 
whereof he speaks, as for eighteen years he served in 
that vast, turbulent land as missionary teacher and 
evangelist—and recently as near-martyr. He tells the 
story of The Church in China in a clear simple manner 
that grips with its charm, its thrill, and its power. 
Our auxiliary study classes will welcome the book for 
many reasons, but we can list only a few: 

It is adaptable. There is here both milk for babes 
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and strong meat for those of full growth. It lends it- 
self to the small study class of women; to groups of 
older girls’ circles; to College groups of young people; 
or to the up-to-date Church School of Missions. 
Furthermore its illustrations will make excellent ma- 
terial for use by program leaders, teachers, speakers 
and pastors. Leaders’ Helps, by Mr. E. D. Grant, will 
be available for those who want aid of this kind. 


It is timely. The eyes of the world are today turned 
to China. The giant that Napoleon beheld sleeping has 
peen aroused and is shaking his huge form. And na- 
tions tremble, for they know the peril that lies therein. 
Would that our Church realized that herein lies her 
supreme opportunity! This volume will enable her to 
do so. 


It is informing. We have been studying China in our 
auxiliary work for many years and in many ways, 
but this is a brand-new approach and treatment. The 
chapter headings will give a hint as to this: An In- 
clusive Church; A Small Church; a Persecuted Church; 
A Poor Church; A Conquering Church, and A Chal- 
lenging Church. The facts in these chapters are given 
in such a way as to make it entirely correct to say 
that the book is The Romance and Challenge of the 
Church in China. 


It is inspiring. There is an admonition of Saint 
Paul’s which runs, “Provoke one another to love and 
good works.” This book will do both. It will clarify 
our vision, strengthen our faith, and enable us not 
only to carry-on but to go forward. 


And last, but far from least, there is an introduction 
by Dr. Egbert Smith that is in itself “worth the price 
of the book.”—(Mrs. L. W.) Lillian J. Curtis, Rich- 
mond, Va. 





A YOUTH GOES FORTH 
By PARKER Horp. 
Fleming Revell Co. Price, $2.00 


This is the first novel of Parker Hord, playright, a 
beautiful romance in the life of David, and the excellent 
type of his handiwork is a sufficient guarantee that it 
will not be his last. 

The scientist unearths a bone of some extinct animal, 
and from this fossil is able to reconstruct the entire 
skeleton with marvelous accuracy. The archeologist 
uncovers a section of a buried city and from very 
meager data ‘is able to delineate the life and customs 
of its ancient inhabitants. In like manner our author 
takes a few hints of David’s life in the Scriptures 
and weaves them into a lovely romance, which fits 
many of the known facts of the sacred narrative. 


The story is written in a charming style, revealing 
the rich creative imagination of the author, and is so 
fascinating that one can scarcely lay it aside after 
beginning its reading. The writer finished it almost 
at a sitting. 

It makes the life of David almost as realistic as 
yesterday’s occurrences. If one reads it there will 
be an irresistible impulse to review the account of 
First and Second Samuel and it will be with new 
meaning. It will make a charming story for boys, in- 
spiring integrity of character and stimulating to noble 
impulses of doing right at all hazards. It is healthy, 
moral literature, which will throw a halo around the 
life of this hero of faith and moral courage and make 
the story of David live forever in imagination —s. L. 
Morris, Atlanta, Ga. 
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THE CROWDED WAYS 
By CHARLES HATCH SEARS 
Price: Cloth, $1.00; paper, 60 Cents. 


This is to be the Home Mission Study book for this 
Church year, to be studied in the various conferences 
this summer, and in local societies and Schools of 
Missions, next fall. 

It deals, as the name suggest, with the opportunity 
and the obligation presented to the Church by the 
conditions which have developed in the modern city, 
with its extremes of direst poverty, and luxury never 
before attained; of crowding of body and of social and 
spiritual loneliness; of keenest social and philanthropic 
consciousness and the most anti-social behavior; of vast 
cities of different nationalities and varying ideals 
which are contiguous and coalescent. 

“Under these conditions it is the opportunity of the 
Church to write large the value of the person, and to 
find for him a place of honor and dignity. i 
The Church somehow must save the man from the 
mass. It must redeem personality.” 

‘Tt would almost seem as though the Church were 
the only society in which human units can cohere on 
a common plane—rich and poor, prince and pauper, the 
learned and the illiterate. All races and nationalli- 
ties meet together on a common ground, share in the 
same aspirations, struggles and hopes.” 

It is an interesting and informing and not too tech- 
nical study of the problems and opportunities involved. 

Leaders’ Helps for our denomination have been pre- 
pared by Mrs. E. B. Paisley. The price is 15 cents.— 
Harriet B. Williams. 





LAW OR WAR? 
By Lucia AMES MEAD 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., New York 
Price $1.75 


The dream of a Warless World justly inspires the 
imagination of thoughtful statesmen and Christian 
patriots alike in the effort to bring it to pass by the 
development among all peoples of the International 
mind. Books are following each other in quick suc- 
cession with that end. Without invidious distinction, 
the best contribution yet made to the subject is “Law 
or War.” 

It is as fascinating as a romance, and follows a differ- 
ent line from the ordinary treatise. It is not senti- 
mental, irritating, controversial, nor does it deal largely 
in statistics as to war’s ravages. Its distinctive fea- 
tures commend it to the thoughtful reader and to alli 
lovers of humanity. 

1. It is the best array of facts, direct and indirect, 
yet submitted to the general public as an argument in 
favor of the abolition of war. 

2. It is a philosophical treatment of the subject 
which appeals to human reason as the supreme court 
of human thought, and can scarcely fail to carry con- 
viction to those accustomed to weigh evidence. 

3. It most effectually disposes of the stereotyped ob- 
jections based on “Preparedness,” “Police Protection,” 
etc., by making distinctions which are unanswerable. 

4. Its style is so pleasing and intellectual as to con- 
stitute a splendid dialectic as a mental stimulus, 
whether the reader is, or is not, sympathetic with the 
purpose of the author. 

If its circulation is as wide as its merits deserve, it 
should be one of the “best sellers’ and in consequence 
have a beneficent influence on the life of the world.— 
S. L. Morris, Atlanta, Ga. 


Order all books from Presbyterian Committee of Publication, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 
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‘All Thy Waves and Thy Billows....Yet—” 


By HARRIET B. WILLIAMS 


All the waves and thy billows are gone over me. Yet the Lord will command his loving-kindness in the 
daytime, and in the night his song shall be with me, and my prayer unto the God of my life—Psalms 42:7, 8. 


LIKE the brave sound of these words. If any- 
one should know about God’s waves and billows. 
it must be David, who wrote them. 

We think of him so often as the greatest hero-king 
that Israel ever knew. We take his name, which 
means “Beloved”, and we think of him ruddy and 
well-favored, tending sheep and writing poetry, punc- 
tuating these occupations by such boyish deeds of valor 
as killing a lion and a bear, and culminating his 
career with the slaying of Goliath, thus, by a single 
feat, becoming in his day, as Lindbergh did in ours, 
the hero of a nation. We envy him the love of Jona- 
than, who was willing to throw away a kingdom for 
a friend, and whose single-hearted devotion has won 
for himself a place among the great souls of all time. 

But look a moment and we shall see another David. 
Here he is, fleeing from the black ingratitude and 
jealousy of the very man whose throne he had helped 
to preserve. Here is David, laughed at, scorned and 
betrayed by Michal, the wife of his youth. Here is 
David, whose act in numbering his people brings a 
terrible national calamity. And here, most sorely 
because most justly smitten, is David whose sin has 
found him out, and who pulls down with him into 
the black waters one and another of his children, un- 
til we hear an old man crying “Absalom—”, Add 
for good measure those stones and curses thrown at 
the fleeing king by Shimei and Ahithophel’s derision. 

Not many of us have borne all these “waves and 
billows”—the ingratitude of our country’s rulers, be- 
trayal by our dearest loved ones, punishment for our 
own crimes, disgrace and disaster for our children, 
insult, derision. 


This was the man who wrote our psalm-—‘YET the 
Tord will command his loving-kindness in the day- 
time, and in the night his song shall be with me”. 
But see how he begins the psalm, “As the hart panteth 
after the water brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, 
O God”. These words are the key to the others. 

Granted that your life is a complete shipwreck 
(and very few of our lives are), if you are a Chris- 
tian and care to make the effort, you may still make 
something of it. 

I read once of a ship, driven in a dreadful storm 
and wrecked high above the ordinary water-line, upon 
the coast of a little seaport town. The receding storm 
left it stranded, high and dry, and swept clear of 
every sail and spar. It settled in the sand, and vines 
and vegetation sprang up around it; and, as the years 
went by, it became the best-loved spot of the country- 
side. 

By day, the children swarmed over and around it 
with their merry shouts. There were some with broken 
hearts or problems to think out who sought its quiet 
and its peace, and others who came to settle differ- 
ences, and when the moon shone bright, the youths 
and maidens of the village found a welcome on its 
friendly deck. 

There were still times when fierce storms beat upon 
it, but the sunshine always followed, and while the 
boat no longer sailed on business of its own, while it 
no longer boasted the beauty of white canvas flung to 
the breeze, or felt the exhilaration of spurning the 
foaming waves, it had a new beauty of its own, and 
filled a well-loved place of service in. the Father’s 
world. 





We Pray Thee 


That the young women in the Nanking Bible School 
may be able to extend the Master’s Spirit of love, sym- 
pathy and tolerance to other Christian groups. That 
His Holy Spirit may spread from Christian to non- 
Christian group, till all shall be one in Him. 

That with a knowledge of the value and practice of 
Agriculture and the Mechanical Arts, the natives of 
the Congo may be led to a knowledge of the true and 
living God. 

For a blessing on those Korean Christians who are 
suffering privations due to economic conditions, that a 
way may be opened for their relief, speedily. 


For an outpouring of the Holy Spirit on all the Edu- 
cational work of our Foreign Fields, that many souls 
may be born into the Kingdom. 


We Thank Thee 


For what has been accomplished in our Congo Mis- 
sion through Agricultural and Industrial Education. 

For those who have been brought to a knowledge 
of Christ through our Mission Schools, and for the 
self-sacrificing work they are doing for the Master. 

For such a witness as Miss Wang, who has been able 
to endure persecution, and through such an experience, 
win souls for Christ. 
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Extracts from the Annual Report 
Executive Committee of 
Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 
Year Ending March 31, 1929 


HE Executive Committee of Christian Education 
and Ministerial Relief presents its second re- 
port as a Sub-Committee of the Committee on 
the Assembly’s Work. This is the ninteenth report of 
the Committee of Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief or its twenty-fifth report as the Committee on 
Ministerial Education and Relief. 
The Committee is deeply grateful to God for His 
blessing on the work for the year ending March 31, 
1929, 


In Memoriam 

Our hearts were deeply grieved when the great Head 
of the Church called Dr. Alex. J. A. Alexander to his 
eternal Home. Dr. Alexander was elected a member 
of this Committee by the General Assembly in 1914. 
For a little while he hesitated about accepting the 
responsibility of the position. He finally decided to 
do so and no man could have appreciated more fully 
the responsibility and opportunity placed upon him by 
the Church. He was faithful in attendance on the 
meetings. He exhibited at all times a spirit that won 
the affection and confidence of his co-laborers. His 
business ability, his clear insight into every problem 
faced, his just judgments, uttered in expressions of 
humility and consideration, his unusual business ex- 
perience, made him of inestimable value in the busi- 
ness of the Church. We will sadly miss his winning 
personality and the efficient help he gave in this 
Department of the Church’s work. It is our earnest 
prayer that some of the younger men of the Church 
may catch something of the vision of men like Dr. 
Alexander and receive into their lives the same motive 
for service which came from his deep appreciation of 
the love of God in Christ Jesus. 


CANDIDATES FOR MINISTRY AND MISSION SERVICE 


The reports which have come to our office from all 


of the Presbyteries indicate that there is again an in- 
crease in the number of candidates for the ministry 
and mission service. This should be a matter of 


great rejoicing to our hearts. The decline in the num- 
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ber of candidates has been a serious problem before 
many of the church of America and of Europe. 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF 

During the year that has just closed aid has been 
sent to 336 candidates for the ministry and mission 
service to the amount of $42,564. This is an increase 
of candidates and a decrease of amounts forwarded, 
of $4,914. On account of the heavy debt with which 
we closed the work of the previous year, it became 
necessary to scale the amounts sent from $150 to $125. 
Aid from the funds of Ministerial Relief to the amount 
of $193,596 was sent to 466 ministers’ homes. This 
is an increase of six homes over the previous year and 


of $5,277. 


STUDENT LOAN FUND 

Loans from the Student Loan Fund were made to 
271 students to the amount of $39,615. As compared 
with last year this is a decrease of two students but 
an increase of $615 loaned. Fifty-three applications 
from worthy students from poor Presbyterian homes, 
who desired to attend our Presbyterian Colleges had 
to be denied on account of lack of funds. 


SuRVEY OF EpucATIONAL WoRK AND RESPONSIBILITY 
Possibly no more useful service has been rendered 
the Church than that which accrued from the survey 
of the Educational Work and Responsibility of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States, made by 
Dr. B. Warren Brown and Dr. W. O. Thompson. This 
report was studied with greatest care by the Presby- 
terian Educational Association of the South and the 
Assembly’s Permanent Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion. It was then referred to a special Survey Com- 
mittee in each Synod where it was carefully studied 
and in most instances also considered by a pre-Synodi- 
cal Conference called to digest the material. The sur- 
vey was prominently before every one of the Synods 
land has already resulted in shedding much light on 
the various serious problems which the Synods are 
facing with regard to their educational institutions. 
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PRESBYTERIAN STUDENTS 


The Committee has been able to challenge fifteen 
Synods to a larger support of the work among the 
Presbyterian students at forty-three of the state and, 
independent institutions of higher education. We 
were able to contribute only $13,958 to this work this 
year. However, this meant the securing of a much 
larger amount both from the local congregations and 
from the Synods. This is a decrease of $2,547 as com- 
pared with the amount used last year. We should im- 
mediately have at least $50,000 for this important and 
far-reaching work. We are inducing the Synods to 
take this work over with increasing interest and liber- 
ality. The students are gathered at these Institutions 
from all parts of the state and should receive the sup- 
port of the entire Synod. They are preparing for lead- 
ership—whither will they lead? 

The last Assembly urged that we increase our ef- 
forts to keep the students of the Church in vital con- 
tact with the life and worship and work of the Church. 
We have had in the field this year in the work Miss 
Cornelia D. Engle, Miss Julia Lake Skinner, Miss 
Irene Hope Hudson and Rev. John H. Powell, Jr. 
Their messages and influence have been of wonderful 
help. They have given information and guidance that 
has been deeply appreciated and that will result in 
an abounding spiritual harvest in the years to come. 


MINIsTER’s ANNUITY FUND 

At the direction of the General Assembly, the Com- 
mittee has diligently put before the entire Church the 
Minister’s Annuity Fund. The plan has been cordi- 
ally received and is being carefully studied. Its pur- 
pose is not wholly to relieve need among the min- 
isters, but as far as possible to abolish need. It is 
an effort to help the minister to safeguard his in- 
vestments and to provide for the years of age or dis- 
ability. The plan is now before all of the Presbyteries 
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and will soon come before the session, the board of 
deacons and the various congregations of the Church. 


A LIVING FoR OuR MINISTERS 

Much effort has been put forth to convince the 
Church of the sin and folly of letting our missionaries 
work on insufficient salaries. It is almost a hollow 
mockery fo pay to some of these men the salaries that 
are now provided and add in the call, “this amount 
is to be paid you in order that you may be free from 
worldly cares and avocations”. The matter of proper 
support of every minister in every field should be of 
concern not only to the local church but to the entire 
Presbyterian Church. 


FINANCIAL 

The work of the Committee has been seriously hamp- 
ered because of insufficient funds. For several years 
this Department has received from the budget of the 
churches a smaller proportion of the amounts asked 
by the General Assembly than any other Assembly’s 
cause. We earnestly hope the entire Church will re- 
spond to the call of the General Assembly and increase 
the amount in the budget for this work. It is now 
asked that 131% per cent of all the money contributed 
for the Assembly’s Work shall go to this Department. 

During the year we received from living donors for 
current use $235,118, an increase of $24,420 as com- 
pared with last year; from interest, rent, refunds, 
legacies, etc., $117,794. Inasmuch as we did not take 
out the $20,000 for the Sinking Fund of the Graham 
Building, this provided an increase for current use of 
$18,411 as compared with last year. 

We carried over a bank debt of $48,286 into the 
year 1928-29 and $6,050 to the “Special Forward 
Movement Educational Fund”, a total of $54,336. 
We are happy to report to the Church that this debt 
has now been reduced to $26,235. We thank God 
and take courage. 





All Honor to These and 
Those They Represent 


N THE new Liverpool, England, cathedral there is 
one immense window which is attracting much at- 
tention, according to newspaper and magazine re- 

ports. It is the “women’s window”, which is a memo- 
rial, not to the particular individuals pictured in. it, 
but to all womanhood. All the figures in it are women, 
chosen for their representative significance and the 
legends in the glass are expressed so as to make that 
plain to every one. “To Elizabeth Fry and all piti- 
ful women’’, reads one inscription. Others read: “To 
Christina Rossetti and all sweet singers”; ““To Susanna 
Wesley and all devoted mothers”; “To Grace Darling 
and all courageous maidens”; and so forth. 

But the designer has not chosen famous women 

alone for these types. The window bears honor to 


the faithful obscure as well as to the conspicuous. 
Queen Victoria’s face is in the galaxy, but very near 
her is the face of another of whom even England 
has scarcely heard—Mary Rogers, stewardess of a 
steamer that plied the English channel, who, when 
the vessel sank, perished because she gave her life- 
boat to another. Close by is Kitty Wilkinson, a washer- 
woman, who in a cholera epidemic washed the bed- 
clothing of her sick neighbors at constant risk of con- 
tracting the fatal plague. The scroll which bears her 
name links with her “all poor helpers of the poor”. 
The “noble army of the martyrs” is symbolized and 
commemorated in the person of Louisa Stewart, a 


young missionary who gave her life for the cross in 
China. 
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Twenty-five Years of Growth and Progress 
Committee of Christian Education and Ministerial 


I. Education for the Ministry 


1904 
Numoer Candidates ..................-.... 315 
Can. ter Mission Gervice .................. 0 
Number Candidates Aided ~__--_--__-___-__ 189 
Maximum Appropriation -................- $ 90.00 
Extraordinary Appropriation—up to ____--_- 90.00 
fe 16,769.00 
mvereso Anprovriation —................... 89.00 
II. Ministerial Relief 
Number Ministers on Roll ---------________ 43 
i ie a ae 106 
Pe ee 13 
Number Unordained Missionaries ~________- 0 
Total Number of Ministers’ Homes ____-__-_ 162 
Maximum Amount of Appropriation -______- $ 400.00 
pe ee A ee 15,967.00 
Average Amount to Each Home ____--_--__-_ 99.00 
Ill. The Endowment Fund 
pe Be a a $ 20,969.00 
Annual ‘Interest Received ~_------_____-___ 441.00 
IV. The Graham Building 
(Included in the Endowment Fund above) 
Church Invested in 1920. ~.2.i=-.......2... 
Ly ee ee 
Soeet BAe Gir Tienes, ets. .........=..2..._. 
Total Amount of Investment -_-_____-_____ 
Less Amount in Sinking Fund __-_--_---_- 
Investment as carried on books __--___--___ 
Income Used for Relief 1921-1929___________ 
Average Annual Net Income for 8 Years____ 
V. Schools and Colleges 
syecom. of Mducation =...-=..~..........-... Unorganized 
Ameun of Baigent ................-.. $ 1,200,000.00 
Chiefly Theological Seminary. 
Weee G6 ETQNGNEY 22525 ~ 2 enue No one knows 
VI. Student Loan Fund 
Tetes Amount ef Pane... =... 2... 0 
Toe) oan Leene® 2. =... .. 0 
Number of Girls Helped to College____-__-_- 0 
Number of Boys Helped to College____---_- _— 
Total Number of Students Helped ----_---- 0 
VII. University Work 
Pastors Called in Conference_.......-.----- Unorganized 
Assistance to Churches and Synods at State 
Colleges and Universities ~-_..._-__----- 0 
Number Presbyterian Students at These 
|S Rg. eae tie CBee ee re Sees 
Definite Information in Book, “The Church 
Sy TON EEE on en ewe eoeneanee 
VIII. The Westminster Teachers’ Bureau 
NS |. a aoe Not organized 


Growing Usefulness 


1929 
625 
69 
336 
$ 125.00 
250.00 
42,564.00 
130.00 


178 

248 

48 

6 

466 

$ 801.00 
193,596.00 
415.00 


$ 


— 


583,116.00 
107,892.00 


$ 500,000.00 
200,000 00 
14,424.37 
714,424.37 
140,257.50 
574,166.87 
324,841.51 
55,605.19 


w 


Relief 


Thoroughly 
organized— 
Synod as Unit 


$ 266,148.00 
256,362.00 
720 

950 

1,670 


Program 


care- 


fully outlined 


$ 13,958.00 


12,570 


Full survey of field 


Serving our own 
Schools and Col- 
leges and our 
Young People 
Helping Scores Find 
Place for life Work 
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They That Be Teachers 
Shall Shine as the Brightness 
of the Firmament and They 
That Turn Many to Righteousness Il 
As the Stars for Ever and Ever. 
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Nore:—An effective poster can be made of above by following these simple sugges- 
tions: On a large piece of golden brown cardboard, paste a smaller piece of dark blue. 


Use cut-out letters of golden brown. 





‘Friendly Guide’ Suggestions 
for 
Secretaries of Christian Education 


43 ECOME familiar with the Schools and Col- 
leges of the Church—particularly those in 
your own Synod—and advertise them through 

posters.” So reads a suggestion given for June activi- 

ties in your “Friendly Guide” book. If vou are not 
familiar with our Presbyterian educational institutions 
you can find a list of them in The Blue Book, copy 
of which you should have along with the other litera- 
ture sent you by the Committee whose Cause you 
represent. (See page 32.) Write for catalogs of 
your own Synod’s educational institutions and others 
in which you believe some young person of your church 
should be interested. These catalogs might be fast- 
ened on a large piece of cardboard underneath the 
inscription, “Alma Maters of Great Men and Women”. 


Display this poster at your Auxiliary meeting, for. the 
benefit of the mothers; then hang in a conspicuous 
place where it will be seen by the young people of 
your church. 

College men and women, as well as teachers, will 
be coming home during the month of June. See that 
they are given proper recognition in the Sunday school 
the first Sunday after their return. The Superintend- 
ent might forget it unless you give him a gentle re- 
minder. 

Follow further the suggestions given in your 
“Friendly Guide” and your work will be amply re- 
warded. Write us, please, of any novel way used in 
getting the work of this Committee before your church 
each month. 





COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS FOR BUDGET ITEMS FOR CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Receipts from April 1, 1928, to May 1, 1928—1 month........ $9,000.32 
Receipts from April 1, 1929, to May 1, 1929—1 month........ 8,389.23 


Decrease for 1 month as compared with 1928-1929 





$ 611.09 


JOHN STITES, Treasurer. e 
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On the Heights 


By JANE WARREN VIVIAN 


Within the shelter of the hills 
God is so near! 

I feel the closeness of One 
Who often left the weary crowd 
That touched His garment’s hem 
And went for strength, to where 
The silent hills could comfort, 
To where the winds could heal 
His breaking heart, 

And lift a burden too great 
To be borne alone. 





I stand in the early morning’s light 

With all around the sound of wings invisible, 
Hearing, knowing, feeling things 

That never leave the heights sublime. 

Like Moses, I might see 

A great, white flame 

In this still sacred place, 

Then like him, I hide my face 

And breathe the Master’s holy name. 














The Montreat Auxiliary Training School 
July 10-18, 1929 


UXILIARY leaders from all over the Southland Beginning on the morning of July 10th, the Pres- 
A will gather at Montreat on July 10th, ready to byterial Presidents will convene for their annual con- 

enjoy one of the richest weeks of the year. This ference. No Presbyterial President can afford to miss 
week of study and fellowship has been long known this day at Montreat. Very helpful and practical 
as the “Montreat Summer School of Missions”. But problems will be discussed, and vital suggestions of- 
let us become familiar with the name by which this fered, all of which will prove indispensable to the 
conference is now called: ‘The Montreat Auxiliary President’s work throughout the year. 
Training School”. The first session of the Montreat Auxiliary Train- 
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ing School will be held on the evening of July 10th, 
at which time there will be enrollment in classes, the 
introduction of the faculty and the opening message 
of the conference to be given by Dr. D. Clay Lilly, 
one of the outstanding leaders and teachers at the 
Training School this year. Dr. Lilly will also teach 
a class in World Peace and on the last night of the 
Conference he will give the closing inspirational mes- 
sage. 

All will be glad to know that the Platform Bible 
Hour will be led by Mrs. E. L. Russell. She will 
teach Romans, making her Bible hour a credit class 
for all who desire it. Among those who will give 
other credit classes ate: Mr. Edward Grant, Mrs. S. H. 
Askew, Mrs. R. M. Pegram, Mrs. J. S. Poindexter, 
Mrs. C. S. Shawhan, Mrs. J. F. Hooper, Mrs. Jesse 





Hearin, Mrs. Crosby 
Adams, Rev. George 
Belk, Miss Eva 
Cavers. 

Other ‘important 
phases of the Train- 
ing School will be 
inspirational mes- 
sages each evening, 
both at the vesper 
service at the Wins- 
borough Building, 
and in the evening 
meeting at the audi- 
torium; special 
methods conferences 
on various phases 
of Auxiliary work; 
excellent music led 
by Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert J. White; opportunites for social fellowship 
with Auxiliary leaders from our sixteen Synodicals; 
and greatest of all, the strengthening of the Friendship 
with our Friend of friends, as we meet with Him on 
the mountain top, see Him in the hills and hear Him 
through every message. 

Special railroad rates will be available for this 
Conference. There will be placed on sale on July 
9th and 10th a special twenty-day ticket to Black 
Mountain and return at one fare plus one dollar. 

Auxiliary leaders! ‘This Conference is especially 
planned for you. Be sure to come. Make hotel reser- 
vations early. More detailed information can be se- 
cured from the Department of Woman’s Work, 270- 
277 Field Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





White Cross Work at Work 


Southern Presbyterian Hospital, 
Kunsan, Korea, 
February 28, 1929. 
My Dear FRIENDs: 

Not long ago I felt like “the old woman in the 
shoe” for the stork called upon us six times within 
two weeks. Peter, James and John came within three 
days. 

If I had been in some hospitals I would have been 
“pulling my hair” over clothes for our large family 
which had arrived so suddenly. You know how many 
it takes. I did not have to worry one minute, how- 
ever, thanks to our “White Cross” friends in Kentucky. 

I wonder if all hospitals are as fortunate as we. 

Do not lose interest. Keep the good work going. 
White Cross work is a great help in our hospitals. 


Sincerely, 
ANNA Lou Greer, R. N. 











Peter, James and John, clothed in White Cross Work. 
They are carried by Miss Greer, nurse at our hos- 
pital at Kunsan, Korea. 
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1 FH#leditation 


**APPROVED UNTO GOD" 


“Study to shew thyself approved unto God. a workman that necdeth not to be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth.” 2 Tim. 2:15. 


As witnesses of our Lord and as fellow-workers together with him, surely it 
is the earnest desire of every one of us to perform our service for our Master in 
such a way that we shall have his approval on all we do, on all we say and on 
all that we are. We, who serve the Lord Christ, would work not as men-pleasers 
but as God-pleasers, so doing our tasks that at the close of each day we might hear 
our Lord say: ‘Well done, thou faithful servant,” and thus know that we had his 


approval. 
Jesus was our Supreme Example of one who won his Father’s approval. At 
the time of his baptism we hear this testimony from the Father: “This is my 


beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased”. Jesus, himself, says: “I do always the 
things that are pleasing to him”. (John 8:29, R. V.) Peter, who was one of the 
eye-witnesses of the three years of our Lord’s ministry, said of him: “Jesus of 
Nazareth, a man approved of God”. (Acts 2:22.) What an inspiration Christ 
is to us, one who not only was approved of God in his life but who made the 
Supreme Sacrifice on the Cross and so made possible our living again, and our 
life of fellowship with the Father, and a life of power to do that which commends 
His approval. 

Paul, in writing to his friend Timothy, reminds him that there is need of real 
study to show himself “approved unto God”. We who have been “approved of God) 
to be entrusted with the gospel’? must be students of His Word and of His work 
that we might be workmen who need not be ashamed but who will be “ready unto 
every good work”. 

Through His Church we have the opportunities of studying to show ourselves 
approved: through the preaching and the teaching of the Word; through the training 
provided for us in our Auxiliary program as it leads us to a study of God’s Word 
together with a study of all the causes of the Church. The summer conferences 
offer special opportunity for study courses which prepare us to be better workmen 
for the Lord. Let us earnestly ask God’s guidance in leading us to know our in- 
dividual responsibility in taking advantage of these opportunities offered to us to 
study to show ourselves “approved unto God”. Let us make this our prayer: 

“Cause me to hear thy lovingkindness in the morning; . . . | 
Cause me to know the way wherein I should walk; 
Teach me to do thy will; ‘ 

Quicken me, O Jehovah, for thy name’s sake.” 


(Psalms 143:8-11, R. V.) 
— | 


“Little Studies on Great Themes: Prayer” 


























By Nancy A. Allen 


This very helpful book on prayer will be valuable to Pray”. ‘For What to Pray”. “When to Pray”. 
both to prayer groups and to individuals, for its teach- ‘Prayer and Work”. “Prayer and the Christian War- 
ings will minister to the deepening of the spiritual life fare”. ‘The Practice of Prayer”. 
| of all who read it. The following eight studies are Price $1.00 in cloth and 50c in paper binding. Or- 
included in the book: der from Department of Woman’s Work, Presbyterian 

“Prayer: Its Meaning”. “Why Men Pray’. “How Church, U. S., 270-277 Field Bldg., Saint Louis, Mo. 
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Auxiliary Fellow Workers in Brazil 


The Washerwoman's Circle 
By Mrs. Edward E. Lane 


N A LAND where Christmas comes in the summer 
| and the Fourth of July is usually the coldest day 

of the year, one might expect everything to be dif- 
ferent. 

Many things are quite different. Take, for instance, 
washing clothes. There are no back-breaking boards in 
Brazil, for big, flat rocks are used instead. On the 
rocks of the river bank, the family clothes are loudly 
beaten. There is no boiling of clothes, for the tropical 
sun bleaches them; no need of hot water or washing 
machines in that land, for the women take their clothes 
to the banks of the running stream and there the family 
wash is put out. 

But this article is not about laundry methods, or 
Brazilian customs, but about our friend, the Auxiliary 
in Brazil. 

The Home Church is always the model in Mission 
lands—for what else do the missionaries know upon 
which to model? So the history of the Auxiliary in 
Brazil, in its organization and general results, is more 
or less like that of the Auxiliary in our beloved Southern 
Presbyterian Church. But often very different circum- 
stances give women an opportunity to show the power 
which in them is, in ways which the easiest and rosiest 
circumstances would not afford. I doubt if in the whole 
Southern Presbyterian Church there is a Washerwoman’s 
Circle in any of its Auxiliaries. But up in an interior 
town of Brazil, in a wide-awake Auxiliary, we haye just 
such a circle. 

You will find the women of the Washerwoman’s Circle 
carrying heavy bundles of clothes to and from the 
nearest stream where they beat them all day long by 
the water’s edge. Often they stand in the water the 
entire time. But when five o’clock comes in the evening, 
the clothes are gathered in the big tin tubs. These 
sre then hoisted to the heads of the women who wind 


their weary way to their tiny huts to prepare the evening 
meal for the family which has usually lived on strong 
black coffee during the day. Weary though that may 
sound, not one of these women, who belongs to that 
particular circle, is ever so tired as to dream of missing 
the meeting of her circle, which is sometimes held in 
one home, sometimes in another. Thus they go the 
rounds, and the “Dona” (lady) of each tiny home is 
eager to have a larger attendance of members and visi- 
tors than were present at the last meeting. Lack of room 
to seat the visitors does not enter into the question, 
nor does it effect her ambition. 


A Circle meeting always means a “crowded house”, 
and a crowded yard too. Usually the house has a tiny 
door and a small square hole for a window. Inside 
one may glimpse the leader and as many visitors ag 
can be crowded in, lined up with the flickering castor 
oil light by which to read the Bible and the minutes 
of the last meeting. Fortunately no fires break out in 
Brazil, for the door is completely lost in the crowd. 


Should the little folding organ be carried from home 
to home the crowd thickens and the meeting is a memo- 
table one. People who would cross the street to keep 
from passing the front of a Protestant church will 
eagerly hang in at the crowded window.or even enter 
if there is room, and listen to the gospel messages of 
the hymns sung and hear the voices of these simple but 
happy Christian women lifted to God in thanksgiving 
for His love and the gift of His Son. 

And how joyously they give of their small earnings, 
and how proudly they report the efforts they have made 
to bring their neighbors of the river bank or roadside 
to Christ. It is in these gatherings of God’s people in 
the quiet of the tropical evenings that one feels the 
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| Daily Vacation Bible Schools 


Summer Conferences 

















Auxiliary Calendar for June 


Auxiliary Meeting—Topic—Skyland—Our Mountain Mission work. 


Circle Meeting—Topic—W omen in Foreign Fields—Work among women in our 
six mission fields. 


near presence of the Master. 
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A Light by the Way 


Monologue 
By ELIZABETH McRAE ROSS 


Scene—A little old Mexican woman, wearing brass- 
rimmed spectacles and a black shaw] over her head, 
sits on the ground behind a cracker box counter 
which is laden with six soda-pop bottles filled 
with weak lemonade, and several little plates full 
of toasted corn and pumpkin seeds. She is poring 
over her Bible, but now she lifts her head and 





speaks. 


“Ah, lady, did you ask me to tell you about my- 
self? Well, my name is Rupertita Maria Palacias, 
Viuda de Rubio. That word viuda in my name means 
widow. My husband died ten years ago, but he had 
been dead to me long years before his death. While 
I was his legal wife and lived in the house with him 
and our daughter Conchita, there were other wives 
for whom he cared more than he did for me. 

“When Conchita was sixteen, I first heard the gos- 
pel, and when my husband knew that I had accepted 
the Evangelical faith, he was so angry that he ordered 
me out of the house. Conchita followed me secretly 
against her father’s will, and since there was no 
Protestant church in our town, we went afoot to a 
larger town forty miles away where there was a church. 

“Life was very hard in our new surroundings, for 
we were not accustomed to hard work, but the Chris- 
tians were very kind to us, and we found employment 
as servants in a home. Finally Conchita fell ill and 
died. She had become a very happy Christian and I 
knew that God had taken her home to Him, so I found 
comfort although I was very lonely without her. 

“Since then I have lived with an humble family of 
the Church, I have a mat and a blanket in the corner 
of the one big room of their hut and they let me 
cook my food on their fire. Once, when I had pneu- 
monia, they and their good pastor cared for me for 
weeks, and I have never had a cent to repay their 
kindness. I can only ask God to show His mercy 
to them. Since that illness I have never been strong; 
enough for servant’s work and so (smiling and spread- 
ing her hands) this is my place of business, selling 
cold drinks and parched seed to the passers-by. 


“After I took up this work, a daughter of the house 
where I live would often come and sit with me. She 
had gone to a Mission school and could read, and as 
we sat here together she taught me to spell out the 
words of this Bible. It was wonderful how God 
helped me to learn. 

“And now I can read it all. Every word of this 
precious Book! When my customers come to buy 
drinks, I tell them about the Water of Life, and when 
thev buy seed, I tell them about the good seed that 
God sows in our hearts. I have been so happy in 
bringing some precious souls to my Lord. 

Did you ask if I minded this poverty? 
the flesh always shrinks from suffering. But I never 
want to go back to the old life. I only wish that my 
husband might have learned about the Saviour before 
he died. I went back once to try to tell him about 
the good news but he would not listen to me. 

“What can you do for me, kind lady? Very little. 
I am the child of the King, and I am soon going to 
be called to my inheritance. What I do so long to 
do is to ask you to teach Mexican women to read. It 
has meant everything to me to be able to read my 
Bible, everything, and my heart aches for the millions 
of my country-women who have never had this great 
privilege. 


Oh, yes, 


‘Excuse me, lady, there comes Don Pablo Gomez. 
He wants a bottle of lemonade and five cents worth 
of pumpkin seeds. I thank God. That will buy my 
tortillas for supper. God’s eye is on the sparrow. 
Adios, good lady.” 





Important Program Notes 


MATERIAL FOR THE AUXILIARY MEETING 
Leaflets—“Morning on the Hills”, “Uncrowded 
Place” and ‘Heroes and Mudholes’’, are three 
new and splendid leaflets which are available for 
this meeting. These are sent out with the Year 
Book literature but may be ordered separately from 
the Department of Woman’s Work if desired. 
Be sure to have them for your meeting. When we 
are all thinking of mountains and vacations it 


will be well for us also to think of those who live 
in those vacation places, and of their needs. 

In Tue SurveEy—There is fine material in this num- 
ber of THE Survey under the Home Mission de- 
partment. The articles are fresh and full of en- 
thusiasm. If you cannot use these on the pro- 
gram itself you might draw attention to them in 
the Auxiliary meeting that they may be read at 
home. 
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MATERIAL FOR THE CIRCLE MEETING 


Leaflets—The topic, “Women in Foreign Fields”, is 
one which will appeal to each one of us as we 
meet in our friendly circles. As we come together, 
we may visualize the women of many races and 
colors meeting in their homes or in the homes of 
missionaries. We may see, also, those who have 
not known Jesus Christ as they go about the 
task of living amid the needs of their lives and 
hearts. 


Three new leaflets tell of some of the large 
work being done among them by our missionary 
representatives on the field. ‘Mothers in Africa’, 
“Carrying Comfort to the Women of Brazil”, 
and ‘Across the Kitchen Table” give never-to-be- 
forgotten glimpses into lives of women across the 
waters. 


In Tue Survey—In this number of THE Survey, 
under the Department of Woman’s Work, are two 
articles for use in your Circle meeting. 

“Auxiliary Fellow Workers in Brazil” tells of 
a circle of “Washerwomen” and of their faith 
and loyalty. It is a tale which will inspire each 
one of us to renewed loyalty and effort, especially 
as the hot months are coming on. 


June, 1929 


“A Light By The Way” will make an effective 
reading. ‘The power of personal work is a power 
all too little used by us as individuals. This 
monologue story of a Mexican woman will afford 
us an inspiring example of dedication of all to 
the service of the Master. 


MATERIAL IN GENERAL 

Have you ordered your literature for the programs 
for this next year? The new 1929-30 Year Book is 
essential to your programs and literature for the two 
programs of the month is being sent out to those who 
subscribe to the Year Book literature. The Year Book 
outlines an Auxiliary and a Circle program for each 
month of the year, and the leaflets sent include a de- 
votional, suggestions for your meeting, and the leaf- 
lets necessary to carry out the program in full. 

If you. have not renewed your subscription, order 
now, from the Department of Woman’s Work, 270-277 
Field Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


PRICES 
Fei TE .cinoniconusdetateantitewkiiocson $ .07 
Auxiliary Program Literature for one year_---- 1.00 
Circle Program Literature for one year__----~-- 1.00 
Auxiliary and Circle Literature Combined_---- 1.50 
Table Literature for Free Distribution__--~-__- 1.50 





Just Among Ourselves 








Blue Ridge Auxiliary 

Blue Ridge Auxiliary has grown into “a real help” 
as one of the Church officials told the writer a few 
days ago. When we entered the work, four years 
ago, we found an Auxiliary of eighteen members 
struggling along with a good deal of work. Now it 
has sixty-nine members and three circles, a ladies’ 
circle of nineteen members which meets regularly and 
has organized mission study classes; a Senior Girls’ 
Circle which does splendid work and is a wonderful 
help in every way; and a Junior Girls’ Circle which 
is doing just fine work. 


The Auxiliary contributes to the White Cross Work, 
Home and Foreign Missions and the pastor’s salary. 
We also keep the church meeting place clean, help 
with sickness in the neighborhood and give to the 
poor. 

We are thankful for the work and the interest of 
some of the women in the community, for this is a 
Friends neighborhood. Our Auxiliary includes the 
Christian women of the community, regardless of de- 
nomination, who have found that they can serve God 
here and so have in many cases become members of 
the Presbyterian Church at their own request. We 
do not ask that they give up their own church mem- 
bership. 

Pray that we may continue to go forward. 

The Hollow, Va. 

MarcarEt EwIne. 


A Korean Presbyterial 


HE Presbyterial Auxiliary report shows that 
twenty-seven, out of the thirty-six South Chulla 
societies made reports. In this number there is 

a membership of 1,292 with 656 reported family al- 
tars and 178 tithers. Their total contribution was 
$773.60. 


The Day of Prayer was observed by the Presbyterial 
members and much blessing resulted. The Presby- 
terial shows a growth in spiritual things and especially 
in regard to Stewardship.—Elise J. Shepping. 
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Resolutions on Mrs. Winsborough's 
Retirement 


To THE Woman’s AUXILIARY: 

The Committee on Woman’s Work is sure that the 
women of the Auxiliary will be interested in the fol- 
lowing resolution offered by a Committee of which Rev. 
W. R. Dobyns, D. D., was the Chairman, and adopted 
by the Committee on Assembly’s Work at its recent 
meeting in Nashville: 

“Upon the occasion of the retirement of Mrs. W. C. 
Winsborough as Secretary of the Department of 
Woman’s Work, the Committee on Assembly’s Work 
record their sincere regret that she is to retire from this 
place of importance and influence. 

“To Mrs. Winsborough, pre-eminently, is due the 
credit for organizing and perfecting the most effective 
piece of work, perhaps, ever accomplished by any de- 
nomination—the devotion of the women to the Lord’s 
work in organized capacity. 

“It has been her inspiring leadership, her far-reach- 
ing vision, and her indefatigable toil that have roused 
to enthusiastic service the excellent women of the 
Church. 

“In announcing her retirement to the General Assem- 
bly, we recommend the adoption of this resolution as 
expressing the hearty appreciation of the whole Church 
of her ability, devotion, and self-sacrificing service in 
the cause of our Lord Jesus Christ, and we assure her 
of the earnest prayers of the Church that she may be 
allowed a long time of enjoyment in observing the in- 
creasing results of the plans she has so wisely inau- 
gurated.” 

We know that we have the very sincere regret of 
not only the women but of the whole Church that the 
leader, who so wonderfully guided the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary throughout the seventeen years of its existence, can 
no longer lead forward the forces she so efficiently 
organized. 

We who have been so fortunate as to have been closely 
associated with Mrs. Winsborough in the work, realize, 


as perhaps no others can, save only her family and 
intimate friends, how literally she has worn herself out 
in untiring service to the women of the Church. Her 
every thought was for our welfare, her prayers in our 
behalf unceasing, and her efforts in the planning and 
furthering of the work continuous. 

We feel sure that she was brought into the Kingdom 
for such a time as this in the woman’s work of our be- 
loved Church, and we thank God that He gave us such 
a leader just when our need was greatest, and gave her 
the strength and wisdom and guidance for the wonder- 
ful things that have been accomplished under her lead- 
ership. 

We claim for her the prayers of the women of the 
Auxiliary that she may be completely restored to health, 
and that she may be given many more years of joyful, 
though not such strenuous, service for the Master. 

We know that the women of the Auxiliary will re- 
joice in the election of Miss Janie W. McGaughey as 
her successor, for Miss McGaughey, since she came 
to us several years ago as head of the Department of 
Spiritual Life, has already become well known to them 
and won their admiring confidence through the series 
of helpful Bible Studies she has arranged for the use 
of the Auxiliaries. 

We very earnestly bespeak for her a cordial wel- 
come to her new position and a loyal and enthusiastic 
co-operation in the plans she may make for our future 
progress. We also ask that throughout the Auxiliary 
very definite prayer may be made that strength and 
guidance may be given her in the new work she has 
undertaken. 

The Committee on Woman’s Work, 
Mrs. JOHN BRATTON, Chairman, 
Mrs. R. M. PEGRAM, 
Mrs. H. HArsison, 
Miss AGNES DAVIDSON, 
Mrs. R. F. DUNLAP. 





‘Behind the Scenes’ 


By REV. S. H. CHESTER, D. D. 


R. S. H. CHESTER has recently written a most 
valuable book entitled “Behind the Scenes: an 
Administrative History of the Foreign Work in 

the Presbyterian Church in the U. S.” This book 
contains much interesting information concerning the 
mission work of our church, giving data which is prob- 
ably not to be found elsewhere. 

_ Dr. Chester has put the church under a lasting obliga- 
tion, not only by the many years of his able and untiring 
service, but now through the writing of this book which 
records the history of the forward march of progress 


in missions with all its joys and difficulties as only 
an executive could see it and write it down for suc- 
ceeding ages. Reading this we catch the brave spirit and 
earnest trust of those who served so nobly, and are in- 
spired to carry on more faithfully what they have begun. 


This book may be secured from the Executive Com- 
mittee of Foreign Missions, or from the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication, Richmond, Va., Box 1176. 
The price is $1.50. It is heartily recommended to our 
Auxiliary members with the hope that many will avail 
themselves of the privilege of reading it. 
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Letters From A Presbyterian Manse 





A Moth ers Wisdom 


DEAR AUXILIARY WOMEN: 


I am the mother of four! And I know that at least 
two-thirds of you who will read these letters are 
mothers, and if not mothers, you very probably have 
some dear ones other than your own children for whom 
you feel responsible. So the message of this letter will 
really be for us all, though I have had modern mothers 
on my heart especially. 


Have you ever had, oh modern mother, a terrible 
feeling of insufficiency creep over you, almost suffocate 
you, when you try to measure yourself against some 
of the problems which face parents and their children 
today? I know that you have! It is an awful feel- 
ing. I use the word awful advisedly, for it fills me 
with awe to think of myself—just one ordinary woman 
—entrusted with the guidance and development of four 
beautiful and immortal souls! No matter how help- 
ful the father is, the greatest share of responsibility 
in the nurture of a child lies with the mother. I am 
terrified sometimes when I look out at this sinful and 
fast-living world and think of the pitfalls which lie 
in the pathway of my boys and girls. My heart cries 
out, “Who is sufficient for these things?” Who? Not 
you or I. But Someone is/ 


To my mind, one of the greatest proofs of the in- 
spiration of the Scripture is the wonderful way in 
which it answers every problem of our lives. There 
are two verses in the Bible upon which I lean hard 
when I think of the task of motherhood and what it 
involves. One verse in from the Epistle of James. 
“If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that 
giveth to all liberally, and upbraideth not.” The 
other is from Paul’s first letter to the Corinthians. 
“But of him are ye in Christ Jesus, who of God is 


made unto us wisdom...” In other words, Christ 
becomes the source of wisdom for us in our every 
day lives when He abides in us and we in Him. 


What is wisdom, really? It is knowing how to 
live. It is knowing how to make right decisions, how 
to guide aright those who are looking to us for guid- 
ance and inspiration. Shall we say “yes” or “no” 
to some request that our child has made? It is not 
always easy to decide. The issues may he far-reach- 
ing. Some fine principle may be at stake. We feel 
our need of wisdom in making the decision. What 
joy it is to know that there is One who will help us 
to know which answer is best! 


You may ask how God reveals His will to modern 
mothers. He sends no angel visitant. He does not 
speak in audible tones. No, that is true. Yet we 
have from the lips of Jesus himself the assurance 
that, if we abide in him, we may ask what we will 
and it shall be given us. So, if what we desire is 
wisdom, and Christ is that wisdom, and he dwells 
in us by faith, we have the answer. And if we are 
honestly trying to live and are trying to help our 
children to live for God’s glory, we need never doubt 
His directing power in our lives. What a privilege it 
is to have this confidence! What a privilege to share 
with our children! 


There are many enticing avenues of service opening 
up to women today. Many responsible positions are 
being admirably filled by women. Many great and 
noble causes have been espoused and brought to a 
glorious victory by the brains and abilities of en- 
lightened Christian women. But these highly inter- 
esting tasks are only for the few. It is better so. 
The greatest task and the highest privilege belongs 
to the many. “It is better for a woman to fill a simple 
human task lovingly, to be sympathetic in trouble 
and to whisper a comforting message into but one 
grieving ear than that she should make a path to 
Egypt and lecture to thousands on ancient Thebes.” 


Dear Auxiliary mother, do not surrender to another 
the precious privilege of leading your child to Christ. 
That privilege is yours if you will take it. Do not 
for lack of wisdom surrender that place of confidence 
in the hearts of your boys and girls, which God in- 
tended you to fill. He gave you these precious lives. 
He will give you wisdom to direct them. 


“Dear Lord, I do not ask to stand 
As king or prince of high degree, 


I only pray that, hand in hand, 
A child and I may come to Thee. 


To teach a tender voice to pray, 
Two childish eyes Thy face to see, 


Two feet to guide in Thy straight way— 
This fervently, I ask of Thee.” 


Lovingly yours, 
(Mrs. A. C.) Grace B. Evans. 
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Montreat 
Leadership 


The annual Training School 
for workers in the Sunday school 
and with young people in all 
their activities will be held this 
year from July 19th through 
August 3rd. 

Dr. Edward B. Paisley, who 
holds the chair of Religious Edu- 
cation at the Assembly’s Train- 
ing School, will he Dean of the 
School, and a faculty of specialists 
has been secured for every subject 
and department. Dr. Andrew 
Blackwood, of the Louisville 
Seminary, will be the lecturer for 
the popular Bible hour, and will 
also teach a credit course in Bible 
each day. Dr. Sherrill, of the 
Louisville Theological Seminary, 
will be heard again with great 
profit in his class on Adolescent 
Psychology and in some popular 
addresses. Several new features 
will be offered, and students tak- 





Training 
School 


Therefore, young people seventeen 
years and upwards and leaders of 
young people’s groups will find 
the school this year of special 
value. 

The addresses on Sunday and 
at the evening hours will be of 
interest to the general public as 
well as profitable for the students 
of the school. A notable speaker 
will be Dr. G. Walter Fiske, of 
Oberlin University. Dr. Fiske is 
the author of two text books on 
Adolescent Psychology, and_ his 
recent book, “The Changing 
Family”, is a classic on the prob- 
lems of the modern home. Dr. 
Fiske will be heard on Sunday 
night, July 21st, and again on 
Monday night. 

The afternoon hours will be re- 
served for rest and recreation and 
special recreational programs and 
hikes will be arranged by the 








ing the Beginners, Primary, and 

Junior courses will do practice teaching with a select 
group of children under the supervision of the leaders 
of the school. For this extra work they will receive 
credit on the unit, “Supervised Practice Work”. Those 
who wish to qualify for work in the Children’s Division 
will have a rare privilege in taking work under teachers 
of-large experience and wide reputation—Miss Hazel 
Lewis, Miss Nan Weeks; Miss Elizabeth McE. Shields; 
Miss Atha Bowman. Mrs. Crosby Adams, Mrs. McCal- 
lum, Miss Ione Haynes, and Miss Mary Louise Wood- 
son. 

A Graduate Course will be given by Dr. Paisley on 
the subject, “Principles of Religious Education,” which 
will be of special interest to. pastors, superintendents 
and workers who wish to get a proper background for 
the whole task of Religious Education. - 


It will be noted that a majority of the units offered 
deal with the problems of training young people. 
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Director of Young People’s Work. 

The railroads will sell tickets on July 17th at one 
fare plus $1.00. The usual summer rate reduced fares 
will be offered on all other dates. The hotels will 
have low rates for this conference, and the boarding 
houses will also offer special rates. 

There will be no registration fee for this Confer- 
ence, but students and visitors will pay the usual fees 
at the Montreat Gate, which fees go to the Association 
for the benefit of the annual programs. 


COURSES 
First TERM, JuLy 19-26, 1929 


1. reg Materials and Methods) 

Practice Teaching 7 
Miss Atha Bowman 
2 car Materials and Methods 

Practice Teaching 

Miss Hazel A. Lewis 
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3. von Materials and Methods 


Practice Teaching 
Miss Nan Weeks 


4. Supervision in Elementary Education (1 hour), 
Miss Elizabeth McE. Shields 


5. Adolescent Psychology_Rev. L. J. Sherrill, D. D. 


6. Adolescent Organization and Administration, 
Rev. Kenneth Foreman 


7. Church School Music and Hymnology, 
Mrs. Crosby Adams 


8. Missionary Education-_.__Mr. Edward D. Grant 


9. Graduate Course: Principles of Religious Edu- 
Se eiaiccaidectsencetlavetaiincienacl Rev. E. B. Paisley 


10. Bible Course: New Testament Values for Teach- 
ers of Young People, 
Rev. Andrew Blackwood, D. D. 


June, 1929 


SECOND TERM, JuLy 27-AucusT 2, 1929 


1. A Study of Infancy ------ Mrs. Eva McCallum 

2. (Units in Beginners, Primary and Junior 

3. 4Materials and Methods and “Supervised 

4. |Practice’” completed. 

5. Supervision in Elementary Education (1 hour), 
Miss Elizabeth McE. Shields 

6. Vacation Church School__.._-Miss Ione Haynes 

7. Young People’s Worship.._Mary Louise Woodson 

8. Adolescent Materials and Teaching Methods, 


Rev. Kenneth Foreman 
9. Organization and Administration of the Sunday 


GONE a csnniemanite Rev. J. L. Fairley, D. D. 
10. Graduate Course: Principles of Religious Edu- 
COR ...0cucnkeninnes Rev. E. B. Paisley 


Churches and Sunday Schools are requested to select 
choice delegates who will carry back to the home 
church the best things of the Conference. For full 
program and further details write to P. O. Box 1176, 
Richmond, Va. 





Vacation Church School Problems 
and Curriculum for 1929 


PROBLEMS 


Without being able in our limited space to give a 
thorough treatment of all the problems which may arise 
in a Vacation Church School, we shall endeavor to 
answer a few questions, some of which will likely be 
in the minds of both old and new workers. 

1. What is the best time for holding the school? 

Most of us are agreed that it is best to wait a week 
or two after the public schools have closed—just long 
enough for the children to begin to ask, “Mother, what 
would be a nice thing for us to do?” It is best, too, 
to hold the school before the time when families be- 
gin to leave for their vacations. It is sometimes diffi- 
cult to find a time that suits everybody, but the major- 
ity will have to be considered. The hours for holding 
the school should b> adjusted to meet the family sched- 
ules of the community in which the school is held. The 
morning hours are preferable in most cases. 

2. Can very young girls and boys be used as teach- 
ers or helpers in the school? 

In the Junior department, in the handwork projects, 
it is possible to use Intermediate and younger Senior 
girls and boys to help, but it; is better to use the older 
Seniors and Younger People for this. Intermediates 
have not had enough experience to make the best help- 
ers in a Beginners or Primary Department even in 
hand-work, for here it is largely creative work. The 
tendency of a very young helper is to help the child 
too much instead of training him to express himself 
and rely upon himself. 

3. Should all the departments assemble together each 
day for a worship service? 


There is no more reason for this in a vacation school 
than in the Sunday session of the Church School. Be- 
ginners cannot worship with Juniors and Intermediates. 
Their program is so informal that they should be alone. 
There is no one section of their program which is desig- 
nated a worship service. Worship permeates the whole. 
In a certain sense this should also be true of a Pri- 


Mary program. It is possible, we think, for Juniors 


‘and Intermediates to worship together. 


4. Should the handwork be directly connected with 
the rest of the program of the Vacation Church School? 

Most assuredly it should be. To our minds one of the 
weakest points in vacation schools is the disjointed type 
of handwork which is done. It often seems to have no 
connection with anything. There is a real place for 
the right type of handwork. In the older grades it may 
develop skill and beautiful things can be made, but the 
development of skill must not be the chief concern. 
The handwork period presents many opportunities for 
learning how to live together. Take advantage of these 
opportunities. 

5. Can you recommend courses of study which will 
furnish complete programs for busy leaders? 

Our Richmond Committee has not, with one or two 
exceptions, printed program material for the different 
grades, but the Children’s Division has carefully ex- 
amined the books in the field and selected what seem 
the best available. In the recommendations which fol- 
low we have to take into consideration the fact that 
while some of our people may have used one or two 
of the books, others have not; so in most cases a choice 
is given. 

6. What must we do for lessons in a short-term 
school lasting for two weeks only? 

In practically all of the courses recommended, a group 
of ten lessons forming a course within itself may be 
selected from the whole. In the case of the Primary 
and Junior Departments a short-term course is included 
in our list. 

7. Do you believe in teaching the Bible only in 
Vacation Church School? 


It depends on what is meant by teaching the Bible. 
If the question means, “Do you recommend a school in 
which the children are taught to hear and repeat Bible 
stories, Bible verses- and passages only?” we should 
answer emphatically, “No, we do not call this teaching 
the Bible.” 











Publication and ’ 
Sabbath School Exrteusion 


Children should have opportunities to learn to live 
the Bible as well as to memorize it. Character build- 
ing stories will often put the Bible truth into a living 
form which the children can understand. Handwork 
projects will often do more to promote Christian friend- 
liness than dozens of Bible verses repeated in a rote 
method. 

Supervised games are often the most effective method 
of teaching “Whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them.” 

Through this kind of teaching the memorization of 
verses and passages means something. We rejoice also 
that the programs of these schools have pointed the 
way not only in the direction of extending religious 
education but also in improving its quality, Play is 
not introduced as so much bait to attract the learner, 
but guidance is given in learning to share in joyous 
fellowship through recreation. Handwork and projects 
are not encouraged because they provide just so much 
busy work but because it is realized that the best learn- 
ing takes place in and not apart from activities which 
bring satisfaction. These schools have sought to pro- 
mote learning within life itself, not learning about liv- 
ing. 

8. How can we have a Standard Vacation Church 
School? 

There is not space in this article to give all the re- 
quirements of a Standard School. (Send to the Pres- 
byterian Committee of Publication for a copy of the In- 
ternational Standard for the Vacation Church School.) 
We will name four requirements only, interpreting the 
spirit of the standard. (a) The term of a Standard 
School is not less than *60 hours. (b) The program 
for each department should be well rounded—one in 
which pupils are allowed to express themselves in 
Christian conduct through such activities as singing, 
re-telling stories, handwork, dramatization, memoriza- 
tion and recreational activities. (c) Worship and in- 
struction should be carefully graded and meet the tests 
which are applied to all religious education. (d) A 
report of the school should be sent to denominational 
headquarters. 


CURRICULUM FOR VACATION CHURCH 
SCHOOLS. 


The following books for Vacation Church Schools are 
recommended by the Children’s Division: 


For BEGINNERS. 


“Beginners in God’s World,” Shields. (Price $1.75). 
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For PRIMARIES. 
(A Choice of the Following) 
“Good American Vacation Lessons.” Danielson and 
Stooker. (Price $1.00). 

“Learning God‘s Way.” Dudley. (Price $1.75). 
“Adventures in Friendliness.” Brown. (Price $1.76). 
“The Call Drum.” Entwistle and Harris. (Price, 

Teacher’s edition, 75c; children’s edition, 60c.) 


For JUNIORS. 
(A Choice of the Following) 
“Knights of Service.” Hawthorne and Bradshaw. 
Teacher’s book, price, 75c. Pupil’s book, price 75c. 


“Learning to Live.” Hawthorne. Teacher’s book, price 
$1.00. Pupil’s book, price, 75c. 
“Building for Tomorrow. Hutton. Teacher’s book, 
price 85c. Pupil’s book, price 85c. 


Note:—For short-term schools the Junior section of 
“Good American Vacation Lessons” may be used. 


Sone BooKs FOR THE CHILDREN’S DIVISION. 


“Worship and Conduct Songs.” Shields. (For Begin- 
ners and Primaries). Price, $1.00. 
“Junior Hymns and Songs.” Shields. (For Juniors). 


Price 50c. 


For INTERMEDIATES. 

Note:—To schools including the Intermediate Depart- 
ment, the Committee of Publication recommends the 
following course. 

“Vacation Church School,’ first series—Intermediate, 
By Munro, $1.50. 





*Sessions of two and one-half hours, five days a week 
for five weeks, or three hours a day for four weeks, or 
two hours a day for six weeks. 


Summer Workers for 1929 


The Presbyterian Committee of Publication is co- 
operating in sending out forty-three workers who will 
supervise Vacation Church Schools in the following 


Synods: 

pO eee 2 North Carolina ----- 10 
Appalachia .......- 6 South Carolina ~---- 3 
UIE. wcnceonccue 6 Tennessee ......... 2 
Lome ......... 5 TE ete wcns 3 
Mississippi -------- S “FRE, <oscansone 7 








In the May issue of THE Survey there were published certain “Ex- 
tracts from the 68th Annual Report of the Executive Committee of Pub- 
lication and Sabbath School Work,” as presented to the Committee by 
the Executive Secretary. Certain changes were, however, made by 
order of the Committee before the report was approved for submission 
to the General Assembly. A copy of the complete report in its final 
form may be had free upon request. 








COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS FOR BUDGET ITEMS FOR PUBLICATION 
AND SUNDAY SCHOOL EXTENSION 





Receipts from April 1, 1928, to May 1, 1928—1 month........ $ 4,836.26 
Receipts from April 1, 1929, to May 1, 1929—1 month........ 13,259.43 
Increase for 1 month as compared with 1928............ $ 8,423.17 


R. E. MAGILL, Treasurer. 
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MARIAN CONE, Assistant Editor 
Atlanta, Ga. 














Black are the billows of storm that becloud thee; 
Bitter the winds of the wild winter blast; 

Bleak are the gusts that o’ersweep and enshroud thee— 
But winter winds whist, and the storm stills at last. 

Upblow from the lowlands the south winds caressing, 
To thee, lofty mountain, a message they bring. 

They teach thee a truth, as they breathe thee a blessing— 
The wildest of winters will break into spring. 

Fierce is the frown of the storms that sweep over me, 
When bitterly bloweth adversity’s blast. 

Bold mountain, I hold thy long lesson before me— 
Discouragements stay not, dark clouds will drift past. 





Work for Mountain People 


In the two main Mountain areas of the Church—the Appalachian region of the East and 
the Ozark region of the West—there are approximately 4,000,000 people peculiarly in need of 
the Home Mission ministries embraced in the Church, the School and the Community Center. 


The problems of the Mountains are the problems 
of a backward people who need only a helping hand 
to enable them to take their rightful place in the fore- 
front of the nation’s life. 

A great industrial era is in the beginning in the 
Southern Appalachians. Business forecasts indicate 
that this will be one of the richest sections of the 
United States. One who was rear in these moun- 
tains and who is acquainted with almost every section 
and county says: “The natural resources are tre- 
mendous. Undeveloped water-power of staggering 
volume sleeps beneath these mountain currents. The 


earth holds mining products of untold value. The 
capitalists of the nation see it, and are coming with 
their mills and -factories. ‘Towns are becoming cities 
and villages are growing into towns. Farmers are 
improving their methods and increasing their rewards 
far above the old line farming of other days. This 
all means that more people are coming here, and 
there will be a larger Home Mission work for the 
Church in the coming days.” 


In the administration of the Mountain work there 
are two divisions: 
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Missions 


1. THe ASSEMBLY’s WoRK. 

This is principally the work of the Soul Winners’ 
Society, transferred by its founder, Dr. E. O. Guer- 
rant, to the General Assembly and accepted by the 
Assembly as its responsibility. The bulk of this 
work is in five Eastern Kentucky counties and is 
now included in Guerrant Presbytery. Previously, 
this area constituted the backyards of three Presby- 
teries. During a period of thirty years the records 
show that much of this time there was only one or- 
dained minister working in the territory, and that 
only one church made a report to the Presbyteries. 
At present there are thirteen ordained ministers, and 
eleven churches in Guerrant Presbytery reported con- 
tributions to all the Assembly causes. There is a 
well organized Presbyterial with eleven Auxiliaries. 
The annual Eastern Kentucky Young People’s Con- 
ference brings together more than one hundred choice 
young people. Seven new Sunday schools were or- 
ganized during the year. 


) Medical Missions. 

Dr, E. P. Guerrant, Winchester, Ky., has continued 
| his wonderfully beneficial work as Medical Super- 
visor of Institutions and Missions in Eastern Ken- 
tucky. His self-sacrificing service has been of un- 
measured benefit to teachers and pupils in Mountain 
schools in remote communities not supplied with med- 
ical privileges. Many cases needing special treat- 
ment have been taken to the Guerrant Hospital and 
Clinic, at Winchester, to be cared for at Dr. Guer- 
rant’s expense, as the Committee has not been able 
to make an appropriation for this service, and no 
provision has been made for meeting it. 

‘The Executive Committee records its sincere ap- 
preciation of the work Dr. Guerrant is doing for the 
health of the Mountain workers and the pupils in 
Mountain schools. Dr. Guerrant has greatly en- 
deared himself to the vast number of needy people 
to whom he has given his professional services. Many 
hundreds of needy cases have been treated, and if 
the customary charges were made, the cost of this serv- 
ice would total many thousands of dollars. 

In the mountain work directly under the super- 
vision of the Assembly’s Committee, there are eighty- 
seven missionaries, serving seven schools with 1,004 
students; twenty-four churches with 1,475 members; 
forty-nine Sunday. schools with 3,311 pupils; one 
physician and: two nurses. 








2. COOPERATIVE WorK. 

The Executive Committee shares with the four 
Presbyteries of Appalachia Synod, the Presbytery of 
Athens, in Georgia, the Presbytery of Winston-Salem, 
in North Carolina, and the Presbyteries of Ouachita, 
and Washburn, in Arkansas, in the support of evan- 
gelistic and mission school work for Mountain people. 








Top—Dr. Guerrant and his helpers examining orphan 
children at Highland Hospital. 


Bottom—Dr. Guerrant and his helpers. 


This Mountain work is not only wonderfully pro- 
ductive in the number of people reached but it is a 
work that is laying the foundation for a great church 
in a region of untold material wealth, that in the 
years to come will be able to make large financial 
gifts to every department of the Church’s work. 


In one Mountain Home Mission Presbytery, dur- 
ing the five years’ service of the present Superintendent, 
over 1,000 members have been added to the Home 
Mission churches upon profession and more than 500 
by letter, the increase being in excess of eighteen per 
cent each year. ‘The Sunday-school enrollment is 
practically double the church membership of the Home 
Mission churches. Five church buildings, three 
chapels, three manses, and three teachers’ cottages 
have been built. Two fields have assumed self-sup- 
port. During this period the Superintendent held forty- 
six meetings with 560 professions, and more than 640 
additions to the church. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


From Annual Report. 











The best and most enduring human material is that which has the 
worst weather to face.—Lloyd George. 














Report of Mountain Department 


By REV. E. V. TADLOCK, Superintendent 


HEN the Guerrant Inland Mission was taken 

WV over by the Executive Committee, at the in- 

stigation of the Assembly, it consisted of 
many widely scattered and isolated missions and 
schools in several states. Few of the missions were 
organized and the schools were small, meagerly 
equipped, and inadequately supported. 

The ideal actuating the founding of this work was 
to take the gospel to the remote rural sections. The 
result was missions so numerous, far-flung and iso- 
lated, that it was impossible to man them all. In- 
deed the extensive program was carried on under a 
misapprehension of the mental, spiritual and coopera- 
tive abilities of the people. An old mountain man 
said, ‘They thought that if they organized and give 
us a church house, we could carry it on; but, law! 
they didn’t know us. We need someone to lead and 
show us how.” 

Realization of this mistake, and of the necessity 
for a trained native leadership, doubtless lead to the 
founding of the numerous schools. Again, the thing 
attempted was too extensive, and more schools were 
established than could be adequately manned and 
supported. 

It is not to be inferred from the above that a 
great and lasting achievement had not been wrought. 
It is merely pointed out that the Executive Committee 
inherited the handicap of natural pioneering mistakes, 
which its Superintendents have been laboring through 
the years to rectify. 

In this endeavor they have been providentially 
helped by the growth of the country, making evident 
the strategic points; the introduction of industries and 
development of natural resources, providing more 
money and facilities for better living; the incoming of 
people from the outside to serve as nuclei of leader- 
ship and support for the work; the development of 
the public school system, making it possible to close 





~ 
Basket-ball Team, Stuart Robinson School, Blackey, Ky. 


SPREE RRRRERRER: 








Woman’s Auxiliary ef Guerrant Church, Highland, Ky. 


some of the schools and use the money in a church 
program; the rapid progress in highway building, 
with its impetus to progress; the increased efficiency 
and authority of the courts of law, discouraging law- 
lessness, and giving a sense of security; and last, 
but not least, the more adequate support the Com- 
mittee has given the work. 

The bulk of the work is in five Eastern Kentucky 
counties; one in the Bluegrass of Kentucky, another 
in Virginia, and a third in Tennessee. Neglect was 
inevitable. The section was out of touch with the 
Church, without coordinated program, suffering all the 
disadvantages of absentee ownership. It became’ evi- 
dent that the work could not go forward unless its 
various parts were brought into relationship, and the 














Church and Congregation, Mt. Victory, Ky. 
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Missions 


responsibility and authority in the affairs of the 
churches placed in the hands of the sessions and mem- 
bers. With that end in view, the Presbytery of Guer- 
rant was erected three years ago. 

‘or a great many years the Synod of Kentucky 
had done nothing for the mountain work within its 
bounds, and some of the Presbyteries have been some- 
what unfriendly towards it. For the past three years 
the Superintendent has assiduously cultivated the in- 
terest of the Synod, which is now contributing $2,000 
toward the support of a whole-time evangelist for the 
Presbytery, and is also placing a trained woman work- 
er within its bounds to foster training schools, young 
people’s work, Daily Vacation Bible Schools, etc. In 
addition to this, men’s organizations in West Lexing- 
ton Presbytery are supporting a pastor in a Breathitt 
County group, paying him $1,800. The pastors of 
several of the larger churches have become personally 
interested and are giving assistance to the principals 
of some of our schools in securing equipment contri- 
butions from wealthy members. A group of ladies in 
Louisville Presbytery has assumed responsibility for 
financing a home-economics department at Stuart Rob- 
inson School. The Synod has also made Lees In- 
stitute, at Jackson, the county seat of Breathitt, a 
junior college. This increased interest upon the part 
of the Synod of Kentucky is perhaps the most impor- 
tant feature of 1928 developments. 

\nother substantial evidence of progress is the seven 
new Sunday schools organized. Several of these rep- 
resent the voluntary mission activities of growing 
churches, others are upon the initiative of Christian 
students in the schools, and the remainder are fostered 
by members of school faculties. All are a natural out- 
growth of the work, and should be permanent. 

An event of great importance was the securing, 
through the Synod of Kentucky’s appropriation of 
$2,000, supplemented by $500 from the Executive 
Committee, of the Rev. S. M. Logan to be whole 
time evangelist for the Presbytery of Guerrant. Mr. 
Logan is very active, and successfully so. With his 
assistance, it should be possible to hold a meeting 
in every church and mission each year. 

The annual Eastern Kentucky Young People’s Con- 
ference is a constructive influence of first importance. 
About one hundred young people, representative of 
all the schools and most of the missions, attend. No 
abler faculty or better Conference is to be found 
within our Church. 

The Rev. Wm. Savage, supported by the men’s or- 
ganization of West Lexington Presbytery, is proving 
an effective worker in the Quicksand-Big Rock-Elk- 
atawa-Haddix Fork field, in Breathitt County. A 
church has been organized at Big Rock. A lot, mate- 
rials and labor for a church building have been con- 
tributed. 








Part of a Sunday Congregation at Canoe, Ky. 


Successful Daily Vacation Bible Schools were held 
in a number of the fields. 

Several of the churches have made notable progress. 
Chief of these, the Whitesburg church, Rev. O. V. 
Caudill, pastor. Five new officers, all representative 
men, were installed. The membership has increased 
threefold in two years. More than one thousand dol- 
lars has been expended in property improvement, sub- 
stantial contributions to self-support and beneficences 
have been made, a lot costing $3,000 has been bought 
and $1,000 paid down, the officers of the church sign- 
ing notes for the remainder, to be paid in two years. 
The church is planning the immediate erection of a 
Sunday-school building, to be followed by a church 
building as the funds accrue. To this end it is ask- 
ing the Executive Committee for a contribution of 
$2,000, to be supplemented by an equal sum to be 
raised in the community. Mr. Caudill is also supply- 
ing two other preaching points, and the church is 
sponsoring two outlying Sunday schools. He is one 
of the most valuable workers the department has ever 
had, and is deserving of every encouragement the 
Committee can give him. 


~The Blackey Church, the Rev. H. L. Cockerham, 
pastor, despite the loss of many valuable members 
through removal, due to the unsettled conditions in 
the coal industry, shows steady growth, members be- 
ing received from Sunday to Sunday. While the audi- 
torium of the new church remains unfinished, the Sun- 
day-school auditorium has been heated and is avail- 
able for church purposes. Mr. Cockerham speaks to 
capacity congregations. He writes, “My weekly pro- 
gram calls for chapel services in four day schoels, and 
a total of nine addresses, in which I speak to more 
than a thousand people, young and old. I do not 
know of another field that would give like opportu- 
nity for service.” It is a joy to report that Mr. Cocker- 
ham’s health is fully restored. No more beloved and 
untiring pastor ever blessed a mission field. 


Winchester, Ky. 





“True self-denial does not starve the soul. It makes it grow.” 

















The 
Mountains 


of 
Kentucky 


By REV. S. M. LOGAN, 
Evangelist, Guerrant Presbytery 


IX COUNTIES, with an area of 1,842 square 

miles and a population of 120,000, were re- 

stored to the Synod of Kentucky from the Synod 
of Appalachia. This is a territory of untold material 
riches. It is rich in timber, coal, oil and natural gas. 
There are lately discovered possibilities in valley farm- 
ing, truck and fruit growing, and in sheep and hogs 
and poultry. The mountains are being opened up by 
the construction of a great highway from the Great 
Lakes to the Atlantic seaboard. 

The great spiritual resources of the people are un- 
developed. It seems that about 110,000 are unevan- 
gelized. Of these, the young people are growing up, 
as did their fathers, without churches, Sunday schools 
and Christian home-training. There has been an 
enormous waste of superior native ability and talent. 
The State of Kentucky has suffered from the results 
of this neglect. Though our force in the field has 
never been more than a skirmish line, there have been 
permanent results. Established schools are doing a 
great work. The work is carried on at forty-three 
points throughout the year by Sunday schools and by 
preaching and visitation of the homes. Individuals 
have been transformed and converted from a powerful 
influence for evil into a powerful influence for good. 
Some hard characters have “put on the new man” 
and are now engaged in active Christian service. 

Whole communities have been lifted to a higher 
plane of living. Many young people are filling posi- 
tions of prominence in and out of the State because of 
distinguished ability. Their names make a long list. 
One is pastor of one of our large city churches, an- 
other was pastor of the Labor Temple in New York. 
Some are teachers, others in business and the pro- 
fessions. Two brothers acquired state-wide distinc- 
tion as orators while at college. One of them is at 
Harvard, the other is professor of law in one of our 
universities. Many of the girls are teachers, nurses, 
and mothers of Christian homes. ‘The gospel has 
confirmed itself as the power of God, wherever the 
way has been opened for it. The old order is passing. 
The current of mountain life and tradition is being 
turned out of its old channels. 








“Willing to be taught.” 


The most compelling appeal come from the young 
people. They have better advantages for an educa- 
tion. They stand with eager expectancy at the thres- 
hold of a new world. Those outside the towns have 
lived in a prison house of inaccessible valleys. The 
older generation were of necessity resigned and con- 
tent with their isolation. The younger generation 
cannot be. This awakening to a new hope is our 
greatest present opportunity. The young people out- 
side the towns attend all services. They are atten- 
tive and responsive and are being converted. Under 
a skilful hand they are easily taught and trained. 
They have talents along all lines, and in the future 
will be a menace or a great source of strength to the 
church, the state and to our country. 

They constitute a possible powerful reserve force 
for the future advancement of the kingdom through- 
cut the world. Trained and disciplined, they may 
be ordained of God to meet and drive back the 
advancing hosts of worldliness. It may be said of 
them as Froude said of the commons of Scotland: 
“Suddenly it appeared that there was a new power 
in this country which no one suspected till it was felt. 
In Scotland the commons, as an organization, were 
simply created by religion. That spirit here in the 
germ grew in time to be the ruling power of Scot- 
land.” He says that when the Reformation hung in 
the balance, “that things ended as they did was due 
to the spirit of the Scotch commons. ‘There was a 
moment when, if they had given away, all would 
have gone perhaps even to Elizabeth’s throne.” John 
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Knox “had touched the farmer, the peasant, the petty 
tradesman, and the artisan and turned the men of 
clay into men of steel.”” A prominent pastor in cen- 
tral Kentucky said publicly, “We must look to the 
mountains for the salvation of the young people of 
the Blue Grass.” 

Our mountain people, the descendants of these 
Scotch, have the same dormant powers. And they are 
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right at our doors, the nearest mountain town being 
only fifteen miles from’ the Blue Grass. The gospel 
alone can release their imprisoned energies. In nine 
years Caesar with disciplined troops, conquered 
Transalpine Gaul against overwhelming numbers. 
Christ, with a loyal aggressive Church, can easily 
take this vast territory in this generation. 
Jackson, Ky. 





Underprivileged Communities 
By REV. O. V. CAUDILL, Pastor, Whitesburg, Ky. 


6< ND how shall they preach except they be 

sent?” This is not only a question, but a 

challenge to the Christians of two thousand 
years ago to send the message of Christ to the utter- 
most parts of the earth. One had been accursed on 
the cross for the sins of the world, and Paul, the 
veteran missionary of all time, expresses a willingness 
to be accursed from the Christ if only he could win 
his brethren in the flesh. Heaviness and sorrow for 
his brethren who had rejected Christ seems to give us 
part of the answer as to why Paul was willing to 
spend his life in the great mission endeavor of his 
day and time. 

The same question may be raised today that Paul 
raised that day. The challenge should come stronger 
to us than it did to them because we know more of 
Christ than they knew. Our Assembly has heard the 
cry of the foreigner who is pressing his way into our 
American shores. ‘The Church of Jesus Christ must 
play its part in helping these new citizens to adjust 
themselves to our country and to put into their hearts 
Christian ideals. 

Again the millions of Negroes in the South present 
a real challenge to all Christians. Our Church is not 


unmindful of this great need and is helping to carry 
on this phase of the work. 

The red man, no longer a dying race but a living, 
increasing race of people, has a special appeal to us. 
We have cut his forest, have built cities on his plains, 








The church building at Rousseau. This is our most 
remote Kentucky mission. 





Tenant family living on Stuart Robinson farm. 


have civilized him, and now he is trying to adjust 
himself to our civilization. The Church of Christ 
must have a part in this work. 

Perhaps the strongest appeal that comes to our whole 
Presbyterian Church is that silent cry that rings out 
from the hills of Pennsylvania to Georgia, from the 
State of Illinois almost back to the coast. It is the 
cry that comes from the hedged-in walls of the Ap- 
palachian Mountains. In many places people have 
been shut in from progress, and the march of progress 
has been shut out from them. 

The appeal comes strong to you and me today from 
this great group, because they are flesh of our flesh 
and blood of our blood. How well do I remember 
the thrill that came into my life when my father 
moved from under the shadow of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains to Western North Carolina to a railroad- 


village. The sight of the first train made an im- 
pression on my mind that is still there. I never see 
a big engine that I do not marvel at it. I have had 


a chance to come from under the shadow of the Blue 
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A Blackey Student. 


Ridge, but the appeal is strong to me because I know 
there are many others who will never have that chance. 

This great Home Mission task offers an opportunity 
for the Presbyterian Church to express its faith in 
Jesus Christ. This can be done in a field where 
there is no need to overlap on other Christain forces, 
where there are unlimited natural resources, where 
there is unlimited spiritual power for our future Pres- 
byterian Church. 

I hold in my hand now the pictures of four church 
buildings. If I could go back over ten years of my 
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life, I would like again to get off of the train at a 
small railroad station. I would like to drive in a 
buggy up a rough rocky creek road and come to a 
little valley where almost two hundred people live. 
I would like to visit the homes again and help them 
to organize a Sunday school under an apple tree. I 
would like to help the men cut the logs, to try to 
build a church in a day again. It would be a pleasure 
to ride across the mountain into another community 
and he!p them to build a place of worship. 


This little building now before me is the third mis- 
sion task of my life. One of the elders of Royal 
Oak Church told me as I came by there recently that 
ninety-five per cent of the people in the whole com- 
munity had come into that little Presbyterian chapel. 
I found that community eight years ago without any 
place for their children to be trained. 


After doing all I felt I could do in these isolated 
communities, I would like again to hear the call of 
our Committee to go over into the Cumberland Moun- 
tains to the home mission church where I am now 
located and become a part of their growing work. 
The desire of this church is to have its arm around 
some weak church when it comes to self-support, just 
as you now bear it up. It is through your benevolences 
that we are able to go forward, gradually emerging 
from the shadow of the Blue Ridge into the light of 
progress through the gospel of Jesus Christ. 


Whitesburg, Ky. 





Spice Box 


1. What are the two main mountain areas of the 
Church? 

2. When was the Presbytery of Guerrant organized ? 

3. What Presbytery is financing a home economics 
department at Stuart Robinson? 

4. In the administration of the Mountain work, 
what are the two divisions? 

5. Of what progressive church is Rev. O. V. Caudill 
pastor? 

6. What is the John C. Campbell Folk School? 

7. In what section of the Church have the people 
“put on the new man”? 

8. Who has charge of the physical care of our 
Mountain missions ? 


9. When was the work at Blue Ridge Academy es- 
tablished ? 

10. What is “more objectionable than any physical 
inconvenience” to the Home Missionary? 

11. What are two of the “joys” experienced by Rev. 
Roy Smith in his work? 

12. In what section of our Church did the people 
think the catechisms distributed were Catholic 
literature, and why? 

13. When does one of our Mountain workers say the 
“Home Mission Task of the Church will be 
well on its way toward accomplishment”? 

14. What does Rev. Mr. Caudill think presents the 
strongest appeal to our Church? 





COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS FOR BUDGET ITEMS FOR ASSEMBLY’S 
HOME MISSIONS 





Receipts from April 1, 1928 to May 1, 1928—1 month........ $17,472.81 
Receipts from April 1, 1929, to May 1, 1929—1 month........ 24,290.84 
Increase for 1 month as compared with 1928............ $ 7,818.03 


A. N. SHARP, Treasurer. 








Lights and Shadows 
In? the Mountain Work 


By REV. ROY SMITH 


The work of Home Missions is so 
broad in its scope, that we need think 
now of only one phase of the work that 
is represented in our Southern Presby- 
terian Church by Assembly’s Home 
Missions. Many of our people have 
not yet learned to distinguish this work 
from Synodical and Presbyterial Home 
Missions, and thus fail to realize its 
distinctive appeal. We begin to grasp 
the importance of this work when we 
realize that the Assembly’s Home Mis- 
sion Committee is conducting work 
and cooperating in work in many needy 
and promising fields that could not be 
carried in without this agency. 





various points in Patrick County. 
The membership in 1915 was about 
twenty-five, and now the Minutes re- 
port over 300. The Lord has surely 
blessed the work in a wonderful way. 

Sometimes we have been asked about 
the problems, difficulties and hardships 
in the work; and those looking for 
them will find them in full measure. 
With God’s help and the intelligent 
cooperation of the Christian people, 
none of the problems are unsolvable, 
no difficulty insurmountable and no 
hardship unendurable. ‘The question 


| of the Volunteer Summer Workers at 
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In requesting me to take part in the 
campaign of Home Mission Week, the 
Committee asked me to speak especially concerning 
the work in my own field, since I know more about 
it than any other and since in many respects it is 
typical of the Mountain Work. In June, 1915, the 
writer, accompanied by his wife, went to Patrick 
County, Va., under the Assembly’s Home Mission 
Committee, and remained in the field for ten years 
and five months. We found a three-room cottage 
manse, two chapels three miles apart, and about a 
dozen scattered Presbyterians. 

After working in these two communities for a while, 
other places were discovered where the need and op- 
portunity were equally great; and so the field grad- 
ually expanded until after a few years we had twice 
as many preaching points as there were Sundays in 
the month. Ordinarily, our services were conducted 
in the public-school building until a church building 
could be erected. Six times during these ten years 
we had the privilege of moving our 





Danube Church, Kibler, Va. 


of the so-called hardships in the home 
missionary’s life is largely a relative 
matter, depending entirely upon the 
viewpoint. Some consider it a hardship to ride horse- 
back over thirty miiles during zero weather in order 
to fill an appointment, or to drive a dilapidated Ford 
over rougher roads than you have ever travelled and 
preach three times, with perhaps a Sunday-school class 
thrown in for good measure; but “your humble serv- 
ant” seemed to thrive on that kind of treatment. 

More objectionable than any physical inconveniences 
are the comforts and advantages of which his family 
are deprived. However, the missionary’s wife is will- 
ing to endure many discomforts, if the welfare of the 
children can be safeguarded. In many ways her 
place is harder to fill than that of her husband who 
is out in the field. Many a night my wife has spent 


in the cottage alone with one or two small children 
for company, for the work required many and long 
absences from home. 

One feature of the work very discouraging is the 





services from the little schoolhouse 
into our own new church, and this 
was a joyous occasion. Eight times 
during these ten years we had the 
blessed privilege of gathering together 
a band of Christians, organizing them 
into a Presbyterian church. 

In 1918, with the establishment of 
the work at Blue Ridge Academy, an 
additional minister, Rev. Newton 
Smith, came to the field, and the school 
with its workers became an important 
center of operations. About the same } 
time, I was asked to supply our orig- 
inal church in the county, over twenty 
miles away, which had formerly been 
supplied by our Presbytery. Much 
was accomplished through the efforts 








A mountain “highway.” 
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Eager for his grandchildren to learn. 


overwhelming vastness of the work and our inability 
to encompass it adequately. Always we are confronted 
with the problem of securing the necessary equipment 
for the development of the work. The Assembly’s 
Committee pays the salaries of the workers, but from 
lack of contributions throughout the Church, there is 
little left for churches, missions-schools, manses and 
other equipment. So the funds for our new buildings 
have necessarily come from various sources and 
numerous contributors. At one time the speaker was 
personally responsible for $700 in the completion of 
two new churches, and knew not where to look for the 
needed funds, except upward; but one consecrated 
friend of the work gave $400, and the balance came 
in due time. 

The home missionary often passes through the try- 
ing experience of feeling that the Church which he 
represents does not care; but the greatest hardship of 
all was the pain of separation after ten years on the 
field when it was inevitable that duty was calling 
elsewhere; and we realized that we were leaving the 
work which had become a very part of our life. How- 
ever the joys and rewards of the work far surpass the 
difficulties; so let us pass out of the shadows into 
the light. 

One of the great joys of the work is to experience 
the thrill of the pioneer in treading the paths that 
have never been trod before. It is a great privilege 
to preach the gospel in a community where this is 
the only religious service of any kind for a whole 
month, and where there would be none if this were not 
held. It is an opportunity that angels might covet 
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of going into some home where a Christian worker 
has never entered before, and of helping some soul 
to find the way of salvation through Christ. 

As the field develops, other workers are needed: 
some remain for only a few months, it may be, and 
others for years. The comradeship with these con- 
secrated workers has been not only a joy but also a 
blessing which has helped to make faith stronger. 
Often does memory go back to those times when we 
discussed our problems together, afterward taking them 
to God in prayer; and then at other times we rejoiced 
together over some special victory for the right or 
the general progress of the work. 

Another of the joys is the friendship of the people 
throughout the field, whose devotion has been tried 
and true. Some are old, others young, some have 
little of this world’s goods and little of this world’s 
knowledge; yet the bonds of friendship with them have 
grown stronger with passing years, and their high 
loyalty most inspiring. 

Then there is the joy, the greatest of all, of having 
your dreams come true, the dreams we had for new 
churches and the new school building; and most of 
all the building of Christian character in the lives of 
many. Just recently one such dream came true. For 
long years we had toiled and prayed for an adequate 
new high school building at Blue Ridge Academy, and 
I have just had the thrill of conducting services in 
the auditorium of this new building, which is prac- 
tically completed and furnished. This new building 
is already helping many a boy and girl to secure a 
Christian education which will fit them for a higher 
and better life. 

One of our young men, deciding to study for the 
ministry—over thirty years of age with a wife and 
four children—started back to school to prepare him- 
self. By faith, hard work and perseverance he re- 
mained in school for five years; and for the past two 
years has been rendering effective service as a home 
mission pastor in an adjoining county. 

One of our young women, after finishing high school 
and taking a course at the State Normal, returned 
home and has been teaching in one of our mission 
schools for the past six years, wielding a fine influence 
throughout the whole section. 

We who have been in the work for years believe 
that it pays large dividends for all of the time and 
effort invested; and we covet for you a large part in 
this work through your interest, your contributions 
and your prayers. When our Southern Presbyterian 
Church at large realizes that this work belongs not 
only to the Home Mission Committee and not only 
to the worker on the field, but that it is OUR work, 
with all of its responsibilities and opportunities, then 
will the Home Mission Task of our Church be well 
on its way towards accomplishment. 


Callaway, Va. 





“The gods we worship write their names in our faces.” 
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Girls like this one are the hope of the mountains. 





Home Missions 


e e 5 “ - 
From a Home Missionary Ss Viewpoint 
By REV. J. T. BARR 


Home Missionary, 


EVERAL years ago the courts of our Church de- 
S cided that we were sufficiently advanced in grace 

and sufficiently educated to dispense with special 
appeals. We adopted the budget system, promised 
to make no special appeals for any cause, and de- 
pended upon pastors to inform their congregations re- 
garding the progress of the work and its needs. 

We have found that we assumed too much. Lack 
of special appeals has been one of the principal causes 
of the falling off of contributions to beneficences. 
Even before this change took place, the Cause of As- 
sembly’s Home Missions was at a peculiar disadvan- 
tage because of lack of presentation. The Foreign 
Mission Committee always has a number of mission- 
aries on furlough who are willing to sacrifice their 
ease and to spend their vacation time in making ad- 
dresses. Home Missionaries have no furloughs and 
are not generally supposed to have as interesting per- 
sonalities or messages as those from foreign lands. 
The result is that the people of the Church generally 
have known more about what was going on in Africa 
or Korea than they have known about the work being 


done in Kansas City or New Orleans or in the Ozark 
Mountains. 


Norman, Arkansas 


The scope of the work done by our Assembly’s 
Home Mission Committee is immense. The gospel is 
given to many nationalities in their own tongues. The 
Indians and Negroes, the Mountaineers and Foreigners 
all come in for their share. The Home Mission ban- 
ner is flung far upon the western border of our Church. 
Many schools and even some colleges are largely sup- 
ported from its funds. The gospel is sent into the 
innermost recesses of the mountains. Evangelistic 
work is done by the Assembly’s evangelists in both 
city and country. 

Eighteen years ago, when about to leave the Semi- 
nary, I cast about to find a field of work. I had 
wanted to be a foreign missionary, but health pro- 
hibited. After careful examination of the various 
fields which were offered me, I went to the town of 
Norman more than seventeen years ago, and am there 
yet. 

The Lord has set in the church some pastors, some 
teachers and some evangelists. To some He gives the 
pioneer spirit and sends them to build where no foun- 
dation has been laid by anyone else. The Lord of 
the harvest has given to me a vast field, and my 
ministry has been spent principally among people who 
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A small settlement surrounded by mountains. 


have had but little opportunity to obtain an education. 
There are in this territory four organized churches, 
four regular mission points and a large number of 
places where preaching is had occasionally. 

The evangelistic and pastoral work made possible 
by Assembly’s Home Missions is well worth while. 
First of all, there is the call of lost souls for en- 
lightenment and instruction. It may be said that 
America is well churched, arid we must go to foreign 
lands to find those who have not had a chance. 
However, it is not true that the gospel is preached 
wherever there is a church or a preacher. A sur- 
prisingly large number of our preachers do not know 
Christ, and, therefore, cannot preach him. This is 
another cause of the decline in contributions in all 
of our denominations. The canker of skepticism is 
eating at the vitals of the Church. When there is no 
blood in the doctrine of the Church, there will be no 
life in her work. 
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It is sometimes hard to see the advancement made 
in this work, as in any other kind of work that is 
worth while. Yet I wish you could have been with 
me last Sunday night. I preached at a country school- 
house on the South Fork of the Ouachita River. This 
school is just off the main highway between Mt. Ida 
and Hot Springs." Through all this fertile section, 
including an area of two or three hundred square 
miles, no real attempt ‘at religious work is being made 
except that I preach at this school one Sunday after- 
noon and one Saturday night a month. The young 
people have an Endeavor Society. A large number 
were present Sunday night. The leader was a girl 
from the Caddo Valley Academy who was the only 
one who could come anywhere near pronouncing the 
names found in the Bible references. After they had 
done the best they could, I congratulated them and 
encouraged them. ‘The point I want to make is that 
these young people are interested. They are trying. 
Some of them are already members of the Church. 
We hope that many others will be and that they will 
prove to be worthwhile servants of the Lord in years 
to come. 


Sometimes we have to wait a good many years for 
the fruitage of our labors. One summer afternoon 
about fifteen years ago I was sitting on the roots of 
an old oak tree in a hollow by a spring. A fifteen- 
year-old boy was with me. His was the only Pres- 
byterian family in that part of the county. I was 
preaching in the village one Sunday afternoon a 
month. You may gather something of the intelligence 
of the people when I say that they thought the cate- 
chisms I distributed were Catholic literature, because 
the word Catholic and the word catechism both be- 
gan with “cat.” 

This boy told me that he had read the Bible 
through twice, that he was a Christian, and that he 
wanted to join the Church. He said, however, that 
he wanted to be immersed. I spent the rest of the 
afternoon explaining this matter to his satisfaction. 


To make a long story short, this boy, who was 
then in the seventh grade and who had no money 
and very little encouragement, persevered until he grad- 
uated from Austin College with his A. B. degree. He 
taught school for two or three years, and during this 
time took his M. A. in Greek. He is now a senior 
in Union Seminary, at Richmond, and his wife has 
graduated from the Assembly’s Training School. Such 
experiences as these have taught me not to despise the 
day of small things. 

We who have been called to Home Mission Work 
realize that we cannot expect much of this world’s 
goods. We know that the attitude of the Church 
toward our labors must be strictly utilitarian, and that 
when we are no longer able to work, we must be laid 
aside. So we appeal to you to remember us and our 
work in your prayers each day, and to labor with 
us that the gospel message may go to and remain 
in every nook of our land, that His little ones may 
be trained for the largest possible service. 











Something New | 


By FRED LESLI 
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The Museum. 


HE late John C. Campbell, once an A. M. A. 
teacher at Joppa, Ala., Pleasant Hill Academy, 
and for a number of years president of Pied- 

mont College, became the American authority on the 
Southern Highlanders, their homes, their problems and 
their capacities. Twenty-five years of experience con- 
vinced him that something different from the regular 
type of private and public school was needed to make 
life profitable and wholesome for the folks in the 
Southern mountains who did not graduate from regu- 
lar schools into the larger life of the world, but who 
stayed back home to till the soil. He believed that 
Denmark, had discovered the secret which he needed to 
learn, so he planned to go to Denmark, but death 
overtook him. Alone, Mrs. Campbell made the jour- 
ney and began a study of the Folk Schools. Later 
Miss Marguerite Butler joined her. Today they are 
in charge of the John C. Campbell Folk School of 
Brasstown, N. C., the newest thing in the mountains. 
The school is incorporated and managed by its own 
Board of Trustees, with a local advisory committee. 
Private individuals, the Presbyterian National Board 
of Missions, the Episcopal Board and the American 
Missionary Association assist financially. 

Brasstown is in the extreme southwest of North 
Carolina. At the junction of the little Brasstown and 
big Brasstown creeks stands a general store. Within 
a circle of five miles radius from that store live 1,500 
mountain people, practically all of whose names appear 
in the register of the 1790 census. For generations 
they have made little progress. They saw no use in 
trying, for you get “no whar nohow”. Labor was 
hard, the distances were long, crops were thin, markets 
were poor and money was scarce. A study of one 
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n the Mountains 
E BROWNLEE 


Denmark’s Way in Education 
Applied in Our Southern Highlands 
Mountain People Trained for 
Mountain Life 
A School Without Credits or Examinations 
A Home at the Heart of It 


Cooperation the Keynote 


hundred families revealed an annual cash income per 
family of less than ninety dollars. 

Let me introduce you to Georg Bidstrup, a gradu- 
ate from a Danish Folk School, a young farmer by 
free choice and skilled by experience. He knows and 
loves every pig, cow, sheep and chick on the school 
farm. He knows just what they cost, how much it 
costs to keep them and how much they will produce 
under proper treatment. He knows the land, how and 
where it needs to be drained and what he needs to do 
to build it up. From sun-up to sun-down he works 
with a smile and oft to the tune of a folk song. Late 
into the night Georg works at his books. On his 
shelves are government agricultural reports, together 
with textbooks, technical books; also some literature 
and poetry. 

Then there is the museum, not after the fashion 
of the Metropolitan Museum, but after the pattern of 
the mountains. It is a museum specimen itself, built 





A Typical Brasstown Home. 
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have had but little opportunity to obtain an education. 
There are in this territory four organized churches, 
four regular mission points and a large number of 
places where preaching is had occasionally. 

The evangelistic and pastoral work made possible 
by Assembly’s Home Missions is well worth while. 
First of all, there is the call of lost souls for en- 
lightenment and instruction. It may be said that 
America is well churched, arid we must go to foreign 
lands to find those who have not had a chance. 
However, it is not true that the gospel is preached 
wherever there is a church or a preacher. A sur- 
prisingly large number of our preachers do not know 
Christ, and, therefore, cannot preach him. This is 
another cause of the decline in contributions in all 
of our denominations. The canker of skepticism is 
eating at the vitals of the Church. When there is no 
blood in the doctrine of the Church, there will be no 
life in her work, 
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It is sometimes hard to see the advancement made 
in this work, as in any other kind of work that is 
worth while. Yet I wish you could have been with 
me last Sunday night. I preached at a country school- 
house on the South Fork of the Ouachita River. This 
school is just off the main highway between Mt. Ida 
and Hot Springs.“ Through all this fertile section, 
including an area of two or three hundred square 
miles, no real attempt ‘at religious work is being made 
except that I preach at this school one Sunday after- 
noon and one Saturday night a month. The young 
people have an Endeavor Society. A large number 
were present Sunday night. The leader was a girl 
from the Caddo Valley Academy who was the only 
one who could come anywhere near pronouncing the 
names found in the Bible references. After they had 
done the best they could, I congratulated them and 
encouraged them. The point I want to make is that 
these young people are interested. They are trying. 
Some of them are already members of the Church. 
We hope that many others will be and that they will 
prove to be worthwhile servants of the Lord in years 
to come. 


Sometimes we have to wait a good many years for 
the fruitage of our labors. One summer afternoon 
about fifteen years ago I was sitting on the roots of 
an old oak tree in a hollow by a spring. A fifteen- 
year-old boy was with me. His was the only Pres- 
byterian family in that part of the county. I was 
preaching in the village one Sunday afternoon a 
month. You may gather something of the intelligence 
of the people when I say that they thought the cate- 
chisms I distributed were Catholic literature, because 
the word Catholic and the word catechism both be- 
gan with “cat.” 

This boy told me that he had read the Bible 
through twice, that he was a Christian, and that he 
wanted to join the Church. He said, however, that 
he wanted to be immersed. I spent the rest of the 
afternoon explaining this matter to his satisfaction. 


To make a long story short, this boy, who was 
then in the seventh grade and who had no money 
and very little encouragement, persevered until he grad- 
uated from Austin College with his A. B. degree. He 
taught school for two or three years, and during this 
time took his M. A. in Greek. He is now a senior 
in Union Seminary, at Richmond, and his wife has 
graduated from the Assembly’s Training School. Such 
experiences as these have taught me not to despise the 
day of small things. 

We who have been called to Home Mission Work 
realize that we cannot expect much of this world’s 
goods. We know that the attitude of the Church 
toward our labors must be strictly utilitarian, and that 
when we are no longer able to work, we must be laid 
aside. So we appeal to you to remember us and our 
work in your prayers each day, and to labor with 
us that the gospel message may go to and remain 
in every nook of our land, that His little ones may 
be trained for the largest possible service. 














Something New In the Mountains 


By FRED LESLIE BROWNLEE 











The Museum. 


HE late John C. Campbell, once an A. M. A. 

teacher at Joppa, Ala., Pleasant Hill Academy, 

and for a number of years president of Pied- 
mont College, became the American authority on the 
Southern Highlanders, their homes, their problems and 
their capacities. Twenty-five years of experience con- 
vinced him that something different from the regular 
type of private and public school was needed to make 
life profitable and wholesome for the folks in the 
Southern mountains who did not graduate from regu- 
lar schools into the larger life of the world, but who 
stayed back home to till the soil. He believed that 
Denmark, had discovered the secret which he needed to 
learn, so he planned to go to Denmark, but death 
overtook him. Alone, Mrs. Campbell made the jour- 
ney and began a study of the Folk Schools. Later 
Miss Marguerite Butler joined her. Today they are 
in charge of the John C. Campbell Folk School of 
Brasstown, N. C., the newest thing in the mountains. 
The school is incorporated and managed by its own 
Board of Trustees, with a local advisory committee. 
Private individuals, the Presbyterian National Board 
of Missions, the Episcopal Board and the American 
Missionary Association assist financially. 

Brasstown is in the extreme southwest of North 
Carolina. At the junction of the little Brasstown and 
big Brasstown creeks stands a general store. Within 
a circle of five miles radius from that store live 1,500 
mountain people, practically all of whose names appear 
in the register of the 1790 census. For generations 
they have made little progress. They saw no use in 
trying, for you get “no whar nohow”. Labor was 
hard, the distances were long, crops were thin, markets 
were poor and money was scarce. A study of one 
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Denmark’s Way in Education 
Applied in Our Southern Highlands 
Mountain People Trained for 
Mountain Life 
A School Without Credits er Examinations 
A Home at the Heart of It 


Cooperation the Keynote 


hundred families revealed an annual cash income per 
family of less than ninety dollars. 

Let me introduce you to Georg Bidstrup, a gradu- 
ate from a Danish Folk School, a young farmer by 
free choice and skilled by experience. He knows and 
loves every pig, cow, sheep and chick on the school 
farm. He knows just what they cost, how much it 
costs to keep them and how much they will produce 
under proper treatment. He knows the land, how and 
where it needs to be drained and what he needs to do 
to build it up. From sun-up to sun-down he works 
with a smile and oft to the tune of a folk song. Late 
into the night Georg works at his books. On his 
shelves are government agricultural reports, together 
with textbooks, technical books; also some literature 
and poetry. 

Then there is the museum, not after the fashion 
of the Metropolitan Museum, but after the pattern of 
the mountains. It is a museum specimen itself, built 





A Typical Brasstown Home. 
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of hand-hewn logs made air-tight with clay. Its roof 
is covered with hand-split shingles. Its doors and 


wooden windows are hung with wooden hinges. Its 
chimney is fashioned of logs and twigs filled in with 
mud, now hard-baked and fireproof from use. In it 
vou find an interesting collection of old, hand-made 
mountain furniture, spinning wheels, implements and 
cooking utensils. Furthermore, the museum is a Co- 
operative enterprise. It was built by volunteer labor 
and everyone is alert to add to its collections of old 
mountain handicrafts. 

But where and what is the school? The whole 
thing is a school, the only kind of school that the 
human race knew asything about for hundreds of 
thousands of years, the school of living experience 
where every man is known by what he can do skill- 
fully and, according to community standards, perfectly. 
At the same time a place has been made for the more 
formal side of education since the Folk School appre- 
ciates the value of the wisdom gained through the accu- 
mulated experiences of the ages. Literature, folk-lore, 
dramatics, poetry, song, music, history, science, 
philosophy and religion as well as farming and indus- 
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try have their places. Interest, freedom and inspira- 
tion determine all procedures. Students and teachers 
in seminar fashion sit about the same table and in- 
formally discuss the topics under consideration. For 
periods of ten weeks they eat together, work together, 
sing together, play together and study together. Then 
they go home to “awaken, enliven and enlighten” the 
sections of the country and the homes from which 
they come. This is the refreshing announcement 
which greets prospective students from ages eighteen 
to twenty-five: ‘No examinations or credits will be 
given. The courses are not intended to fit for par- 
ticular trades, or to prepare for the graded school or 
college. They are designed to help young people take 
advantage of their natural powers and to make their 
lives in the country better, more efficient and more in- 
teresting”’. 


Nore:—The above is made up of extracts from the 
article of Mr. Brownlee, in The American Missionary, 
and suggests some of the ventures being undertaken in 
an effort to aid our mountain friends, this particular 
enterprise being located in one of our own Home Mis- 
sion States. 





Dr. Morris Back On the Job 


Note:—Under the above caption, in The Missionary Monthly, Rev. Henry Beets, LL. D., one of the recog- 
nized leaders of the Christian Reformed Church, thoroughly evangelical, has given his unqualified commen- 
dation to THE PRESBYTERIAN Survey and incidentally a kind word in behalf of the editor of the Home Mission 
Department, which is greatly appreciated from such a worthy source: 


coming to our table is THE PRESBYTERIAN 

SuRVEY, a monthly published by the execu- 
tive agencies of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 
These brethren and sisters, for some of the editors 
are ladies, are certainly getting out a splendid paper, 
month after month. It covers all kinds of phases of 
the mission work of the Southern Presbyterian denomi- 
tion. One of its phases is the work of Home Missions, 
about which we announced a book some time ago 
written by Dr. McLaughlin. 


We just noticed in the February number that Rev. 
Dr. S. L. Morris has returned as editor of the Home 
Mission Department. November, 1907, that is twenty- 
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one years ago, the Executive Committee instructed him, , 


as secretary, to undertake the publication of a Home 
Mission magazine. After only six weeks for making 
the necessary arrangements, assembling material, se- 
curing lists of subscribers and making contract for 
printing, an embarrassing situation and most per- 
plexing task, but lo and behold, he was able to execute 
it and already on January 1, 1908, The Home Mis- 
sion Herald made its bow to the public in an issud of 
3,000 copies. The venture was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the Church and subscriptions poured in from 
every faction of its domain. Three years later this 


publication was consolidated with The Missionary and 
is now known as THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY. 

Last January, 1929, Dr. Morris was called back 
into editorial service, twenty-one years after the first 
issue of The Home Mission Herald, and what he has 
given us in the very first number under his care shows 
that he has still the wonderful energy, ambition and 
consecration which he manifested in getting the Home 
Mission magazine out in such a remarkable way. 

The writer of these lines, himself, has the honor 
of returning to the missionary department of De 
Wachter, the Holland organ of the Christian Reformed 
Church, after an interval of twenty-eight years. But 
surely Dr. Morris comes near to beating his own 
record as such. We hope he may be spared many 
years to continue his useful work, not alone for that 
paper, but for his denomination, and in fact for God’s 
kingdom in a wider sense than that of his denomina- 
tion. 

‘s our readers know, Dr. Morris has written splen- 
did volumes.on Presbyterianism and other topics, and 
recently on the Book of Revelation, under- the title, 
The Drama of Christianity, a book which we heartily 
recommend to our people. It is published by the Pres- 
byterian~-Committee of Publication, Richmond, Va., and 
sells for only $0.75 in paper; cloth, $1.25. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. Henry BEETS. 
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Boys’ School, Kwangju. 


The Place of the Industrial Department 
Korean Mission Boys School 


By W. A. LINTON 
Educational Work, Chunju, Korea 


NE is startled to learn of the almost negligible 
number of men our great universitites are send- 
ing into the ministry and into positions of lead- 

ership in our churches. Our church leaders are com- 
ing from our smaller church institutions. If our 
Church in Christian America must train her own lead- 
ers, how much more must the Korean Church depend 
on Christian schools for leaders! 

Many of the teachers in our public schools in 
America are earnest Christian men and women, but in 
Korea a Christian teacher in the public schools is an 
exception. The Korean Christians are realizing the 
grave dangers to which their children are subjected in 
the public schools and are doing all they can, with 
some mission help, to keep their little elementary 
church schools going. There are a good many of these 
throughout the country, but the Korean Church is 
not yet able to provide for secondary education when 
the government requires such high standards in the 
way of equipment and teaching staff. God is giving 
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the Southern Presbyterian Church a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for service here. 

The aim of our Mission Schools in Korea is Chris- 
tian leaders, and nothing that hinders the realization 
of this aim can be tolerated. A teacher who is not 
an earnest Christian man needs Christ himself and 
so is in no position to teach Christ to others. He must 
be eliminated. A student body with more than 20 
per cent of its students from non-Christian homes 
becomes unwieldy and hard to manage. Though we 
must accept more children from non-Christian homes, 
the purpose of our school must be made clear to the 
minds of all the pupils and all who cannot subscribe 
must be discouraged from attending. The method of 
our Mission is evangelization for the non-Christian 
and education for the Christian. 

Experience in raising up Christian leaders in Korea 
has showed us that in general the most outstanding 
leaders come from families who are unable to sup- 
port their children in school. A short survey of the 
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leaders in the Korean Church today shows that many 
of the key men are men who were given work while 
they were in school so that they could help pay their 
way. Pastor Lee, who is pastor of the strongest church 
in Kwangju came to our Kunsan Boys’ School, an 
awkward boy with a big mouth. His family could 
not support him in school though they could feed him 
at home if he gathered wood each day on the hills. 
He was given work as teacher in a little extension 
day school because he was an earnest Christian boy and 
an energetic worker. He finished our school, worked 
his way on through college where he won the oratorical 
contest for all of Korea; and then worked his way 
through the seminary, where he made a good record. 

Mr. Lee is now carrying on a great work for Christ 
in one of our outstanding churches. The pastor of 
the large Mokpo Church worked his way through our 
school and so did many of the other preachers and 
elders in churches throughout our whole field. 

Dr. Kim who is now an elder in one of the large 
country churches was office boy in our school for 
years. After finishing our school he went to Severance 
Medical College and graduated. He is a very suc- 
cessful physician now and a thorough believer in Chris- 
tian schools for Christian boys and girls. He is re- 
sponsible for the establishment of a fine elementary 
school in connection with his own church. He per- 
sonally pays most of the running expenses for the 
school, and also makes it possible for the church to 
support its own pastor. 

Three purposes are given for the conduct of the in- 
dustrial work in our Central Schools for Boys in 
Korea, which is located at Chunju. The first aim is 
to help bright boys from Christian homes work their 
way through school. The end here is preacher, help- 
ers, teachers, and doctors. There is no thought of 
their learning a trade and necessarily continuing in 
it. The second purpose carries with it the idea that 
some of the boys will learn trades and continue in 
them after they leave school. Many of our boys will 
not be qualified to take seminary training, normal 
training or medicine, but will have to be content to 
learn some such trade as carpentry, mechanics, brass 
work, tailoring, etc. Our school proposes to teach such 
boys worthy trades so that they can fit into the com- 
munity life when they return to their villages. Some 
may be able to take higher courses in mechanics and 
engineering but for the most part they will not. Then 
the third purpose in our industrial department is to 
give every boy who comes to our school, whether he 
becomes a preacher, a teacher or whatever profession 
he may choose, some training in what is called indus- 
trial arts. In this a boy learns the use of tools, the 
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value of materials, the value of a day’s hard work, and 
many other things that are useful to the modern man 
in whatever line of work later life may find him. 

Though these aims are diverse, they merge in the 
general aims of the school. Every boy is to be fitted, 
as best a high school can, for the place in life that 
God has made him capable of filling, whether he be- 
come a preacher, a physician, a teacher, or a farmer. 
Those who are unable to continue their education for 
financial reasons or because they haven’t mental ability, 
will be unable to become preachers, teachers or phvsi- 
cians and must be content to serve God in their home 
churches, taking what part in the leadership of the 
church their native abilities permit. 


The Industrial Department has great prospects for 
usefulness to the Korean Church. Korea today is in 
the throes of a great industrial readjustment, caused 
by the introduction, through the Japanese, of modern 
industry and machinery into a country where prac- 
tically the whole population was rural and dependent 
on agriculture for a livelihood. 


Of course the largest part of Korea’s population 
will continue to live by agriculture, but today one sees 
quite a movement from the rural sections into the urban 
centers. Naturally poverty and distress accompany 
such an adjustment in a country like Korea. Many 
live from hand to mouth and many are constantly 
changing their occupations, trying to better their con- 
ditions. Some of the Korean ministers, feeling that 
the native churches are unable to pay their salaries, 
are saying they will be forced to learn some trade so 
that they can earn their living as they preach, even 
as Paul did of old. We cannot tell just what part 
of the industrial department will be called upon to 
render the greatest benefit in the future, but in the 
present crisis the self-help department seems to be the 
most important. This department doesn’t seek to sup- 
port the boys entirely, but to make it possible for 
them to earn a part of their expenses. 

The industrial readjustment has left many of our 
best Christian families stranded. Many homes are 
unable to.-have more than two meals a day, and many 
others have to supplement with roots and leaves gath- 
ered from the hills to make two meals possible. Some 
of our brightest boys come from homes in this condi- 
tion. Such boys fully realize the great privations and 
hardships their families must undergo in order to keep 
them in school, and do fine work. God is preparing 
such boys as these for special places in preaching the 
gospel to the yet unreached millions in Korea. Only 
Christian schoools are open to such boys as these and 
only Christian schools can fit them for such service. 
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Education and Evangelism at Sutsien, China 


By H. W. McCUTCHAN 
Educational Work, Sutsien, China 


VANGELISM is the principal aim of our schools 
E- at Sutsien. While maintaining scholastic stand- 
ards far above those of the government schools, 
we recognize the supreme importance of spiritual de- 


velopment. If a mission school is not an evangelizing 
agency, it has no right to use church funds. 


Some methods used in the spiritual side of our 
work in the Boys’ High School are as follows: 


Chapel service at 6:30 A. M., six days per week. 
This is the first thing done in the morning, before our 
minds are distracted by other activities. I try to 
make this service as practical and helpful as possible. 

Sunday school and two preaching services on Sun- 
day. 

Each boy must memorize a beginner’s catechism 
and the Westminster Shorter Catechism, also twelve 
sections of Bible verses, two sections per year for six 
years. Boys who attend our Mission day schools be- 
gin the memory work there. 

Christian instruction is a part of the required course 
in each year, beginning with simple Bible stories in 
the lower grades. 

In addition to the required exercises mentioned 
above, the boys have their own Y. M. C. A. meeting 
on Sunday night, also evening prayers in each of the 
four study halls each night from 9:20 to 9:30, at the 
close of study period. After study halls are dismissed, 
several of the Christian boys usually meet in the chapel 
or elsewhere, without lights, for a group prayer meet- 
ing. 

In all of these ways and by personal contact, the 
gospel is constantly kept before the minds of the stu- 
dents, and the non-Christians are urged to accept sal- 
vation. 

The results of our evangelistic efforts, under the 
blessing of God, are evident, and may be divided into 
two general classes: results in the lives of the students 
themselves, and results of the influence of the students 
on the lives of other persons outside the school. _ 

Practically every boy who enters the school experi- 
ences a marked change in his daily life, in his habits 
of thought, speech and action. The language used by 
heathen Chinese men, women, and children, is so in- 
expressibly foul that I cannot undertake to describe it, 
much less to translate it. Boys from heathen sur- 
roundings, entering our school, quickly change their 
manner of speech. Drinking liquor and smoking 
tobacco are strictly prohibited, both by the rules of 
the school and by the rules of the student body. Among 
the heathen Chinese, gambling is almost as universal 
as the use of chopsticks. In eighteen years I have 
discovered only one case of gambling inside the school. 
T expelled the offenders, and the warning proved very 
effective. 

When the boys go home after two terms in our school, 
their parents and neighbors are sure to notice the 


change in speech and conduct. For this reason many 
parents send their boys to us to be reformed, and the 
results are usually satisfactory to the parents. 


Of course morality does not always mean Christi- 
anity, but nearly all of the boys who remain in the 
school long enough to reach the advanced classes, be- 
come Christians. Of the ninety-five boys who have 
graduated from our high school ninety-four were church 
members at the time of graduation. On the average, 
year after year, about two-thirds of all the students 
are Christians. As practically all of the higher classes 
are Christians, their influence is much greater than 
their numbers would indicate. Moreover there are 
always dozens of others who have applied for baptism, 
but have been advised to wait a while. The session is 
very careful about receiving new members. On one 
occasion only one student was baptized, out of twenty 
who applied. At that time ninety-four persons, in- 
cluding students, came before the session for examina- 
tion, but only eight were accepted. So you see that 
church membership in Sutsien means something. 


Thus far, I have discussed evangelistic efforts among 
the students themselves; now I come to the broader 
subject of the student’s influence on persons outside 
of the school. While the former feature of our work 
is much more intensive, the latter is, of course, much 
more extensive, and constitutes our largest opportunity 
for ultimate results. 

Outside contacts begin while the boys are still in 
school. All over the Sutsien field there is an organi- 
zation called “The Preach the Gospel Society”, the 
members of which preach, without salary, in towns, 
villages or open country, wherever an audience can be 
found. The largest branch of this society is the one 
in our school. About forty of the boys, and some 
teachers, take turns in preaching at eight places in 
or near Sutsien. These services are rather informal, 
most of the discourses are not highly polished sermons, 
but they bring the old-fashioned gospel of salvation 
to many people who have never gone near the church. 


Many of our boys come from heathen homes, and 
they carry back with them at least some knowledge of 
Christianity. Boys who have been converted in the 
school return to heathen homes and frequently succeed 
in getting other members of their families interested in 
the gospel, sometimes with far reaching results. A boy 
named Liang was in the school a few months and 
carried the gospel home with him. Soon all the mem- 
bers of his family became Christians. I am sorry to 
add that the boy himself later went into a heathen 
school in Nanking, and seemed to be losing his faith, 
but I hope that he will come to himself through the 
influence of his father, who is an exceptionally fine 
man. 

Before leaving China on regular furlough, in July, 
1926, I studied over the records of our graduates of 
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Sutsien Boys’ High School, and found that 21 per 
cent of them were in the ministry or in the theological 
seminary. As there is no other senior high school for 
boys in Sutsien field, our graduates are the only stu- 
dents in the district qualified to enter the regular semi- 
nary classes; though some older men with less educa- 
tion enter the Bible school classes. Through its gradu- 
ates who are preaching the gospel, our school is exert- 
ing a tremendous influence, the full extent of which 
will be revealed only in eternity. 

Besides the preachers mentioned above, 41 per cent 
of our graduates were teaching in Christian schools; 
making a total of 62 per cent of all graduates who were 
engaged in definitely Christian work. These figures 
did not include a considerable number of our gradu- 
ates who were in arts college or medical college at that 
time. Most of these college men will teach in our 
mission high schools or work in our mission hospitals 
after graduation. Of those already teaching in Chris- 
tian schools, more than half are employed in schools 
belonging to the Sutsien Station, while some have gone 
to help other stations of our Mission. In this way 
the influence of our Sutsien school is extending beyond 
the bounds of our own station territory, although this 
territory has two million people. 

These teachers take a leading part in Sunday schools 
and volunteer evangelistic services, and often take 
charge of the regular church services if no preacher is 
present. 

Many good students have left school before finish- 
ing the course, mainly for financial reasons. Some 


of these teach primary schools, and many of them are 
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leaders in Sunday schools and other religious activi- 
ties. 

Many of our boys have kept the faith under trying 
circumstances. Let me mention two cases, very briefly. 

While Shen Yung Sheng (Everlasting Life) was a 
student in our school, he was called home to his father’s 
funeral. Yung Sheng’s paternal grandmother was bit- 
terly opposed to Christianity, though she had sent her 
son and grandson to our school for moral reasons. She 
wanted them to be good heathen but not Christians. 
When her son died the old lady had a heathen funeral 
for him, and ordered her grandson, Yung Sheng, to 
burn paper, etc., before his father’s coffin. But Yung 
Sheng had been in our school some years, and was a 
Christian. He refused to take any part in the heathen 
ceremonies. Of course all the heathen denounced him 
for his lack of filial piety, and his grandmother “pro- 
duced breath” (became angry) to a serious degree. 
She said: “I let you go to the Christian school, and 
now you refuse to worship your dead father. What 
will you do next? You cannot go to that school 
again”. Yung Sheng: saw that he was in a dangerous 
position, so he used strategy. He threatened that, if 
his grandmother would not allow him to be a Chris- 
tian, he would be a real heathen, wasting her money 
and making her life miserable. She was frightened 
by this threat, and allowed him to come back and 
finish his course. 

Li Shao Ying came to our school when he was about 
thirty years old, and entered the fourth grade. I sus- 
pected that he might be a robber, coming into the 
school to escape the soldiers. Upon inquiry I learned 
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that he was not a robber, but his brother was a mem- 
ber of a gang. Shao Ying was coming to school to 
avoid trouble, as the robbers were trying to force him 
to join the gang. Of course I did not expect him to 
become a brilliant scholar, but I let him enter the 
school in the hope that he might learn something of 
the gospel. Before finishing his first school term, Shao 
Ying was called home by the illness of his mother, 
and did not return. I heard nothing of him for a 
long time. Years afterwards, I attended a conference 
of Christian workers connected with our station. Re- 
ports were given from various sections of the territory. 
A man told us that Shao Ying’s mother had recently 
died, and that Shao Ying had insisted on having a 
Christian funeral, omitting all heathen ceremonies. 
Of course all the heathen members of the family had 
cursed and reviled him, and had tried to force him 
to follow the heathen customs. Americans cannot 
realize what this means to a Chinese. But Shao Ying 
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remained firm, and succeeded in having a Christian 
burial service; thus bearing testimony to his faith in 
the gospel, which he had learned in our school years 
before, and had not forgotten. There are many others 
like these two who are not afraid to let their light 
shine in heathen darkness. 


In the spring of 1927, while my sister and I were 
at home on furlough, the Sutsien Station was overrun 


by anti-foreign Chinese soldiers, who damaged all of 


our property, and left the boys’ school building in 
ruins. All laboratory equipment was destroyed. Be- 
cause of destruction of property, political agitations, 
government regulations against Bible teaching, etc., the 
school has not yet been reopened. We do not know 
what the future may bring. If the Lord has further 
use for our schools, He will open the way before us. 
It seems hard to believe that such a fruitful evange- 
listic agency should be abandoned. 





The Bible School's Contribution to 


Evangelism 


By FLORENCE NICKLES 
Educational Work, Nanking, China 


ERHAPS “Zeal for Evangelism” is the phrase that 
best characterizes the students of the Nanking 
Woman’s Bible School. One of the purposes in 

founding the school was to train evangelistic work- 
ers. Of the 202 graduates, thirty-three have been 
teachers in Bible Schools, fifty-one have been teachers 
in girls’ schools and 103 have been engaged in direct 
evangelistic work. 

With few exceptions all the foreign members of 
the faculty have had long years of experience in evan- 
gelistic work in China. The two young Chinese 
women who are members of the faculty were graduates 
of the school and had several years of experience in 
evangelistic work before joining the faculty. When 
the school was closed on account of the war, they 
both entered direct evangelistic work and traveled over 
much of the accessible parts of China holding meet- 
ings. They both did successful work. One of them 
became so deeply impressed by the needs of the masses 
and so enthusiastic over this form of work that it was 
with difficulty she was persuaded to rejoin the faculty 
and help in the training of evangelists. 

The curriculum of the Bible School places great 
emphasis on evangelism. Each student has at least 
two practical work appointments in the city during 
the week. They teach Bible classes and hold meet- 
ings for women and children in practically all of the 
churches in the city. They visit and teach classes in 
many of the homes. They teach the Bible in the day 
schools, the High Schools, and the orphanages. They 
also visit the “Home for the Aged,” the gaol and the 





Door of Hope. The students of this school alone 
constitute a strong evangelizing force in this great 
city. We like to think of the Alumnae scattered 
throughout sixteen provinces of China and each hav- 
ing organized her own center for evangelistic work. 

Many of the graduates of the Bible school have 
done successful work in evangelism. Miss Wang Pei 
Dzen, a gifted young woman from an official family, 
has done outstanding work. After her graduation, she 
devoted all her time to evangelistic work. She was 
in great demand for work among high school students. 
During the Easter season she held a series of meetings 
for the young women of Mataer High School, in 
Shanghai, a school established for young women of 
the upper classes. During these meetings there were 
over fifty conversions and several volunteered for life 
service. As a result of these meetings there are now 
in the Nanking Bible School young women preparing 
for definite Christian service. Miss Wang knew her 
Bible and used it constantly in her work. She always 
spoke with her Bible in her hands, deftly turning its 
pages to explain, reinforce or prove her statements. 
She was able to instil into others that same love and 
reverence for the Word. 

At the close of the Shanghai meetings she was ac- 
companied to the train by scores of young women who 
had been helped and blessed by her meetings. It was 
a beautiful scene as she stood on the rear of the plat- 
form of the train with the open Bible in her hand, 
the students crowding around her all with eager up- 
turned faces begging, saying, “Miss Wang give me a 
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verse.” As her parting gift she was giving to each of 
them a verse that would help and strengthen them in 
the hour of temptation. She was literally handing 
down verses to each of them until her train bore her 
out of their hearing. Her meetings in many other 
high schools were attended by similar results. 


Miss Wang’s work was not confined to the educated 
or the upper classes alone. Old and young, rich and 
poor, men and women, Chinese and foreigner, edu- 
cated and uneducated sat at her feet to Jearn of Jesus. 
When in the interior where they seldom saw people 
from the port cities she would dress according to the 
local custom, lest her dress might distract from her 
message. Sometimes she would dress in coarse blue 
homespun, tie her head up in a white handkerchief and, 
in company with the older Bible Women, walk for 
miles into the country to tell the ignorant country 
women of the love of Jesus. 


What was the secret of Miss Wang’s success? Her 
two years of study in the Bible School doubtless taught 
her to know her Bible better and how to use it in win- 
ning others. Her association in the school with other 
mature Christians strengthened and confirmed her 
faith. I must add, however, that her deep religious 
experience, which we believe to be the secret of her 
power over others, lay largely behind her when she 
came to our school. God had spoken to her through 
Christ and had called her into His service. She had 
obeyed implicitly, although this obedience meant bit- 
ter persecution by her own family, and the giving up 
of all_that a young woman holds dear in life. That 
message which most inspired her large audiences was 
her simple narration of God’s call, her answer, the 
bitter persecution which followed and the all suffi- 
ciency of Jesus to meet her every need. 

Miss Wang’s patience and meekness in persecution 
were rewarded a few years later by the conversion of 
the majority of the members of her family. The stu- 
dents of the Bible School have always manifested a 
deep concern for the salvation of the members of their 
families. The students from non-Christian homes 
meet every Sunday morning to pray for the members 
of their families. 


One fall, among the new students, there was one 
young woman who appeared “different”. She seemed 
rather frivolous and not quite the type of student that 
usually chooses to come to the Bible School. We were 
watching her with interest, wondering how she would 
fit into the school. She had not been with us many 
months when one day she came into one of the teach- 
er’s study to tell her that she now realized that her 
place was not in the Bible School. She told how she 
and her brother were the only surviving members of 
her family, and how the brother, by a profligate life, 
had squandered not only his own inheritance but all 
that was left to her. Now he was slowly dying with 
tuberculosis and she felt that she must return to care 
for him and to seek to win him to Christ. This young 


woman had caught the spirit of the school and we re- 
joiced in her decision. Her brother died later, but not 
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before he had accepted Christ as his Saviour. 


Such an experience as Miss Chen had is not un- 
usual in the Bible School. Under the influence of 
the study of the Word we expect such changes in heart 
and life and frequently see them. Such conspicuous 
success in evangelism as Miss Wang has had is, how- 
ever, unusual. The majority of the graduates of the 
Bible School have been earnest, faithful workers, some 
have been very successful in evangelism, but there has 
been only one Miss Wang. 


In the early days the evangelistic work was done 
largely by the older uneducated women. The founders 
of the Nanking Bible School realized that the time 
had come when the Chinese Church needed an edu- 
cated Christian leadership. It was a great step for- 
ward when they established a school offering a course 
open only to young women holding a full four years 
high school diploma. To meet the needs of new China 
today there is an increasing need for thorough scholar- 
ship. The day is probably not far distant when the 
Bible School will offer a course in leadership training 
and for the development of the Spiritual life that will 
be open only to young women with a college degree. 


To Biblical and Theological knowledge must be 
added scientific knowledge that will give to the worker 
a knowledge of the character and personality with 
which he is to deal. Religious zeal, religious en- 
thusiasm and mystical experiences must be tested 
by the scientific processes of observation, analysis and 
research, or else such experiences may result in atti- 
tudes and deeds that hinder rather than promote the 
cause of the Kingdom. This is why many of us be- 
lieve our educational institutions offering thorough 
scholarship are indispensable, if China is to be evan- 
gelized. 

In closing I would like to mention one other feature 
of the Bible School that has counted and will, I be- 
lieve, count more largely in the future for the advance- 
ment of the Kingdom. 

Our students come to us from all sections of China. 
They come speaking different languages and with dif- 
ferent customs. They come from all strata of society, 
from the humble peasant homes to the official families. 
They come representing many Protestant denomina- 
tions. (Last year there were twenty-six different Prot- 
estant denominations represented in our student body.) 
Separated by so many differences! Yet under the in- 
fluence of God’s Spirit they soon become like one 
family. It has been a great blessing to the foreign 
worker to behold this marvelously unifying power 
of the gospel. Truly He is able to break down walls 
of partition and to make all one. Pray that these 
young women may be able to extend the Master’s Spirit 
of Love, Sympathy and Tolerance to other Christian 
groups. Pray that his spirit may unite all Christian 
groups. Pray that his spirit may spread from Christian 
groups to non-Christian groups until all shall be one 
in him, for then and only then shall we see THE 
NEW JERUSALEM established in that distressed and 
war-torn land. 














The Girl Who Had No Faith 


By BESS MARTIN BLAKENEY 
Educational and Evangelistic Work, Nagoya, Japan 


HE saddest of all sad things, for an educational 
Es evangelist is, I believe, to see a pupil whom one 

has taught and prayed for and yearned over for 
five or eight years, leave her Christian school without 
making a decided stand for Christ. 

By way of excuse one may mention the inferior po- 
sition of an Oriental woman; the age-old bogy of ad- 
hering to tradition; the very real barrier of parental 
opposition and a ‘dozen such things. But in our heart 
of hearts we know that if our beloved pupils only had 
enough faith all these difficulties would vanish as the 
chaff which the wind driveth away. And so unless 
we believed absolutely that no word of the Lord re- 
turns unto Him void but always accomplishes that 
which He pleases, our grief over these wavering souls 
would be a greater burden than we could bear. 

However, among the scores of graduates that I have 
seen go out from the Golden Castle School, nearly a 
thousands now in all, I can recall only one who on 
leaving us was actually “hantai” (opposed) to our 
Christian faith. Needless to say that girl will be the 
object of many earnest prayers, as long as she con- 
tinues in her unhappy unbelief. 

And we are the more encouraged to pray for her 
when we remember the story of Hirose San, one of the 
earliest students of a school now nearing its fortieth 
anniversary. 

She was the product of the good old days when 
there was practically a teacher for each pupil, so small 
was the enrollment; and surely there was no lack of 
personal supervision and contact. 

But in spite of everything this tall, handsome, in- 
tellectual girl went away from Bible study, the Chris- 
tian music, the prayer life, and the Christian influence 
apparently untouched. 

Years went by and she was happily married. Then 
it seemed as if the troubles of Job himself began to 
beset her. War with China was declared. She saw 
her young husband called to arms and return a physi- 
cal wreck. Then followed disasters from earthquake 
and fire, years of grinding poverty and hardship and 
sickness and suffering. Her husband died and she was 
left to support a frail baby boy in the days when it 
was very hard for a gentlewoman to find suitable em- 
ployment. 

Was it chance, or was it Providence that led her 
to take up her difficult new life in a tiny house in 
the capital city, just next door to that of an earnest 
Christian schoolmate? 

It did not take Mrs. Matsuda long to find her out, 
nor was Hirose San slow to realize that this other had 
a real sanctuary in trouble that she had scorned to 
accept. At last one day she said impulsively: “Have 
you a Bible? You know in school I hated it! I 
thought it a fool philosophy; I would have none of 
it! But now I want to see a Bible—I want to read. 
Have you a Bible, Matsuda San?” 





Left to right—Mrs. Matsudu, Mrs. 
Mrs. Ichimura and Mrs. Hiroma. They aggregate 140 
years’ of service for the Kingdom. 


Hirose, Mrs. Sato, 


Nor did it take Mrs. Matsuda long to fetch her own 
well-worn, beloved Book, with passages marked by 
Mrs. Randolph, Mrs. Cumming, and the Christian 
Japanese, and to read with her the words of comfort 
and hope. 

Then Mrs. Matsuda wrote to a certain saint called 
Edith Trent, of the Canadian Episcopal Church, in 
Nagoya who had been praying for a Bible woman. In 
a short time Hirose San was on her journey back to 
the old inland city where she had spent her school 
days and where she was predestined to be so remark- 
able a witness for her hitherto neglected Lord. 

To tell of the long beautiful friendship of Hirose 
San and Miss Trent would be a lengthy story in itself. 
They are both gray-haired women now and Hirose San 
is a grandmother. 

But we are mainly concerned with the work that 
this “girl who had no faith” has done. In the church, 
in the kindergarten, in the homes of the congregation, 
in the big hospital nearby, in the government schools, 
in congested slum districts of this great city, even 
across the threshold of houses of shame, this fine, fear- 
less, faithful woman has gone, witnessing and com- 
forting and rescuing the lost in His Name and by His 
Power. 

One little girl brought out of unwilling slavery was 
also destined to graduate from our school, become a 
distinguished kindergarten teacher, and is now in turn 
a mother in a happy Christian home. 

To estimate fully Hirose San’s splendid contribution 
to the evangelistic work of our huge heathen city of 
900,000 souls through the last thirty odd years, would 
be of course impossible. But I often imagine that in 
the last day when the Lord has finished saying, “In- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me”, a great 
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host of redeemed souls will rise up and call Hirose 
San blessed. 

And time would fail me were I to attempt to tell of 
Mrs. Matsuda, Mrs. Hiroma, Mrs. Ichimura, Mrs. 
Sato, Kikkawa Ayoko San, and many of the younger 
generation who are following in her train. 

In the picture are some of these outstanding women, 
who as Christian wives and mothers, as deaconesses 
and elders in our churches, as evangelists and Sun- 
day school and kindergarten and high school and col- 
lege teachers, aggregate over one hundred and forty 
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years of service for the Kingdom. If our school had 
done nothing mare than contribute one of these even 
so the labor and money and prayers that have gone 
into that institution would not have been in vain. - 

And so our heart’s desire and prayer for our Golden 
Castle College girls is not only that they might be 
saved; but that, like Hirose San and others, they may 
be powerful witnesses and leaders both in Nagoya 
and in all Aiichi Ken, and in the island of Hondo 
and unto the uttermost part of the land of the Rising 
Sun. 





Gospel Fruits of the 
Varginha Evangelical School 


By GENEVIEVE MARCHANT 
Educational Work, Varginha, Brazil 


NF of the earliest visible results of the establish- 
O ment of an evangelical school in Varginha was 

the breaking down of prejudice against the 
Protestants, founded, as prejudice usually is, upon 
ignorance, so preparing the way for the direct work 
of evangelization. The national workers, as well as 
the missionaries, who have visited Varginha, have 
been agreeably surprised to notice the high social 
standing and the friendly attitude of those who attended 
the preaching services; and in every case, this was 
attributed in large measure to the influence of the 
school. The thinking classes in Brazil admire the 
American system of education; they consider an Ameri- 
can school in their midst a sign of their own progress 
and enlightenment, and on the whole, their attitude 
toward it is cordial and interested. During the early 
days, when the preaching services were held almost 
exclusively in the school, many people could attend 
the services without “losing face” before their more 
prejudiced fellow-citizens, for they were going, in their 
own thinking, not to an evangelical service, but to a 
meeting in the American School. In this way, many 
dozen of people of Varginha have heard the message 
who have not yet accepted it; but our part is to get 
the message to them and trust the Spirit of God to 
make it fruitful in their hearts and lives. In getting 
the message before the people, the Varginha School has 
had a notable part. The little assembly hall of our 
school is never large enough to seat the people who 
attend our special services, even when ‘the speakers are 
ex-priests. 

The school itself, in the person of its pupils, teachers 
and servants, provides the larger part of the congre- 
gation for the regular services, and especially for the 
Sunday school. The children, accustomed to going 
to the school five days in the week, can often be per- 
suaded to come also on Sunday, especially for some 
special occasion, such as Rally Day, Mother’s Day, 


Christmas exercises, etc. During the first years, the 
pupils who were to take part in the Christmas enter- 
tainment were chosen from among the more talented 
pupils of the school, the recitations and other exer- 
cises were assigned and even rehearsed before the clos- 
ing of school in November; and the daily rehearsals 
during December afforded opportunities for contact 


with the pupils during the long vacation. For the past- 


few years, the Daily Vacation Bible School, announced 
to the school before its close, and attended largely by 
the regular pupils of the school, has served in part as 
a training school for the Christmas exercises. Be- 
cause these meetings are attended by many who never 
heard the truth, every public exercise of the school is 
planned with a view to delivering the message of the 
gospel. In the Christmas exercises, Santa Claus does 
not figure, but the whole program of hymns, Bible 
verses and recitations is so coordinated as to make a 
complete evangelical sermon; and the families and 
friends of the pupils, interested by the enthusiasm of 
the children, hear this sermon with close attention. 
Only eternity can reveal the fruits of this feature of 
the school work. 

I am thinking of a dear soul, who just a few short 
years ago was a sincere and devoted Roman Catholic. 
Her husband, somewhat against her wishes, rented us 
his house for the school, and enrolled his daughter in 
our second grade. He it was who, in the early days 
when threats were made of driving us out of town, 
‘announced sturdily that if we had to close the school, 
due to the opposition of the priests, he would give us 
his house, rent free, just to educate his children ac- 
cording to the American system. A few months after 
the little girl started to school, lingering near my desk 
one afternoon after school was closed for the day, 
she confided to me that every night her mother had 
her read aloud the Bible Story she had heard in school 
that day. The next step was to send a request for 
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the primary quarterly we used in Sunday school. 
Having read through that with care, and being con- 
vinced that we were teaching the truth, she sent the 
children to Sunday school. She herself attended for 
the first time on Mother’s Day, when it had been 
widely announced through the school children that Mr. 
Baker would speak on the Virgin Mary, the regular 
topic for study in the quarterly for that day. That 
removed the last trace of her prejudice. Since then, 
by degrees, she has become a regular attendant upon 
all our services, a faithful working member of the 
Auxiliary, a diligent student in the week-day Bible 
Class, and one of the finest, most tactful, untiring per- 
sonal workers we have. The little girl, now grown 
to young womanhood, teaches the night-school fon 
illiterate women, a fruitful branch of our school work 
of which more will be said. The other children, as 
they reached school-age, have entered the school, and 
the little boy, now in our sixth grade, has always 
declared his purpose to be a preacher when he grows 
up. His knowledge of the Bible, acquired very largely 
in the school, would put to confusion many a mature 
Christian, reared in an evangelical environment. 


Another one of our staunch workers was first 
brought into contact with us through enrolling her 
nephew in our school. She had broken with the 
Roman Catholic Church in her early young woman- 
hood, through overhearing the priest ridiculing her 
first childish fulfilment of the required auricular con- 
fession. She had drifted about, unanchored, now al- 
most sinking into the dark hole of Spiritism, now 
dashed against the rocks of utter unbelief, until through 
the Varginha School work, she was led into the safe 
harbor of the pure Gospel of Jesus Christ, and now 
finds her chief -joy in trying to evangelize her rela- 
tives and friends, and in service through the organized 
work of the congregation. She brought her own hus- 
band to Christ, and the white-haired man of three- 
score years or more, standing beside one of our school- 
boys, just sixteen, for public profession of faith and 
baptism, was a sight that touched many hearts. His 
first public prayer was for one of the missionaries 
on her birthday. The same good woman brought her 
next-door neighbor to Christ, and she in turn brought 
her husband, and now they are rearing their six chil- 
dren in the evangelical faith, and making of their home 
a center of gospel influence. The elderly woman’s 
impassioned exclamation, “Oh, I wish I could have 
known the gospel in my younger days, so that I might 
have had more years in which to work for Christ”, 
will always echo through my heart. For fifteen years, 
the leading citizens of Varginha were asking for an 
American school before we were able to give it to them! 

The first pupil, not of an evangelical family, who 
accepted the gospel publicly was a young boy who 
finished the course in our school several years ago, 
and is now in our High School in Lavras, preparing 
himself to enter the theological seminary. Because he 
was young, and was the first person in his whole 
family connection to accept Christ, the young preacher 
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to whom he first presented himself for examination 
refused to accept him, but put him on probation for 
a time. He was not discouraged, and six months later, 
he publicly professed Christ. He has already done 
good work in the evangelistic field, and gives promise 
of making a most useful worker. 

It was always our ideal to have only evangelical 
Christians for our teaching force, but when, a few 
years back, every door towards this ideal was appar- 
ently shut in our faces, and we were forced to accept 
some non-evangelical teachers or cut down the course 
of study, we hoped and prayed that God would make 
this an opportunity to bring some of the bright young 
teachers of Varginha to a knowledge of the gospel. 
They have served us faithfully, and, last year, God 
answered our prayer by touching the heart of one of 
them and giving her courage to confess Christ before 
men. Only she can know fully all that her complete 
surrender has cost her, for besides the uprooting of 
religious beliefs in which she had been sincere since 
childhood, she gave up practically all social life— 
attendance upon balls, Sunday theaters, picnics, foot- 
ball games, and other violations of the Sabbath which 
she felt to be unbecoming in a Christian; and was ac- 
cused of disloyalty to her old friends, of toadying to 
the Americans, and was otherwise subjected to petty 
but annoying forms of persecution. But she stands 
fast in the faith, and is working to bring to her old 
friends the joy which she herself finds in the service 
of Christ. 


The Varginha School is also playing an important 
part in training for leadership in the church, The 
Independent Presbyterians to the west of us are send- 
ing their children to our school in increasing numbers, 
and already some of these young people have returned 
to their home communities and become leaders in the 
Sunday school, Auxiliary and other church work, en- 
thusiasm and preparation for which they received in 
the school. A thorough and well-graded course in Bible, 
required of all pupils, has attracted the attention of 
evangelical congregations where our pupils are known, 
and requests, which it is our delight to answer, have 
come for copies of our course for home study. 


Brief mention has already been made of the Night 
School for Illiterate Women. Systematic instruction 
has been given here in Bible, and the women are 
taught to take part in sentence prayers. Two of the 
women have made public profession of their faith, and 
a number have been brought into the Auxiliary. There 
are no illiterate women in our congregation and Aux- 
iliary, a condition very unusual, if not unique, in 
Brazil, where such a high percentage of illiteracy pre- 
vails, and where still, as in the days of Christ’s earthly 
ministry, the common people hear the message gladly. 
This is due to the Night School, which gives them the 
opportunity they never had as children. 

To sum up, we rejoice in the certainty that God is 
richly blessing the Varginha School, and is using its 
various types of service for the extension of His king- 
dom here on earth. 




















Gammon Institute— 


Its Contribution to Evangelism 


By C. C. KNIGHT 
Educational Work, Lavras, Brazil 


OBODY who attempts to write the story of Pres- 
byterianism in Brazil can fail to take into ac- 
count the contribution of Gammon Institute, or, 

as it was known until 1928, the Evangelical Institute. 
Transferred from Campinas when successive epidemics 
of yellow fever made the removal imperative, it began 
the second phase of its existence in the little mountain 
village of Lavras in 1893. In the transfer it carried 
with it a small nucleus of students. To those few 
were soon added others from Lavras and so the new 
institution began. A large part of the work in those 
early days was done by Dr. and Mrs. Gammon and 
Miss Kemper, all of whom have now passed on to their 
reward. For a long time the school was carried on 
in rented property but finally property was bought 
near the center of the city. On this site there has 
grown up the Charlotte Kemper School, offering pri- 
mary instruction to boys and girls and grammar and 
high school work to girls. The next step was the pur- 
chase of a large tract of land on the outskirts of the 
town where there has grown up the largest of the di- 
visions of the institution, the Gymnasio de Lavras, or 
Lavras High School, offering instruction principally to 
boys from the primary grades up through preparatory 
work which is somewhat more extensive than the 
American High School. For many years Dr. Gammon 
had a desire to improve agricultural conditions and 
more especially to find a way by which poor students 
might work to help pay their way through school. 
Accordingly a farm was bought joining the high school 
property and the work of the Agricultural School was 
initiated. And so from a small and humble beginning 
there has grown up an institution which in 1928 ma- 
triculated 532 pupils, refusing at least sixty because 
of lack of accommodation, and which will duplicate 
that record during the current year. During all the 
period from the removal to Lavras until 1928, when 
death called him from us, Dr. Gammon, the founder, 





‘remained at the head of the school, guiding it during 
its formative period, and molding it into what: he 
desired that it should be—a thoroughly evangelical 
Christian school. 

But the purpose of this article is not to write his- 
tory, interesting though it be, nor to speak of equip- 
ment and needs, vital though they be, but rather to 
tell of the fruits for the Kingdom of God which have 
been won because this school exists. And we pay 
tribute to the founder—these fruits would not have 
been won had not the school always been what its 
name implied, a school which never sought to hide its 
religion under a bushel but which has always made 
Christian truth an integral part of its instruction. 

The older records of the school seem to be lost and 
it is impossible to say how many students have been 
matriculated or how many homes have come under its 
influence. Nor can we ever estimate exactly just how 
far that influence has been a factor in building up 
the evangelical church of Brazil. In recent years 
from 50 to 60 per cent of our students come from homes 
which have no affiliation with any branch of the 
Protestant church and of those a vast majority have 
gone out from our halls without making a definite 
stand for Christ, and most of them have continued 
through the years out of the church and out of Christ. 
Apparently in these cases we accomplish nothing more 
than any secular school might have accomplished. 
And yet in many of these cases there was at least a 
‘breaking down of the barriers to the entrance of the 
gospel. Our evangelists can enter many a home to- 
day and find a welcome because some from those homes 
have passed through our schools. Several years ago 
we had quite a number of boys from a large and 
prominent family. One year none of them returned, 
and while we never knew certainly what was the rea- 
son, it was supposed that it was due to religion. 
Those boys have grown up and last year the oldest son 
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of one of them came to us. The old opposition was 
gone. A few years ago the writer was talking over 
with a group of men, most of whom were Roman 
Catholics, the question of a school in their city. It 
seemed wise to explain to them that we insisted on 
our pupils having a knowledge of our religion but 
that we required nobody to accept it. One of the men 
interrupted to say that he understood that and added 
that his wife was a former pupil of the Kemper and 
that she is still more Protestant than Catholic. The 
Bible that is studied in school is often carried home 
and sooner or later may be the means of winning 
somebody in the household to the Saviour. And oc- 
casionally we later hear that in after years, the seed 
sown in student days has borne fruit. 

It is the policy of the school to bring in each year 
a minister to conduct a series of evangelistic meet- 
ings, the object being to obtain definite decisions for 
Christ. Some years there have been no open pro- 
fessions of faith, others there have been few, and in 
one year they went above twenty-five. It is our prac- 
tice not to permit a profession without parental con- 
sent. Many of the boys and girls who come from 
Christian homes prefer to wait until vacation time 
and take their stand at home. 

Of those who have made a decision for the Master 
not a few are doing their part in His work, continuing 
to serve in the school or in other schools of the mis- 
sion or of other missions. Those men-and women are 
among the elements of strength in the local churches 
and contribute very largely to the success of the church 
work. Our Lavras prosecuting attorney, now an elder 
in the church, is a former pupil. In a nearby town, 
an engineer, now the mayor, a,former pupil who has 
since come into the church, is one of the most promi- 
nent men in the church, Further off is another prose- 
cuting attorney who came to know Jesus as he studied, 
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with us. If space permitted, a long list might be 
made of the men and women who have gone out from 
the institute to work for the Master today, while they 
occupy public and private positions throughout the 
country. 


And now I come to what is the greatest direct con- 
tribution to the cause in Brazil—the preparation of 
young men for the theological seminaries. In recent 
years we have generally had from fifteen to twenty 
of these ministerial candidates in school. There have 
been few years since our preparatory course became 
complete that some have not gone on to the seminaries, 
While they are with us they are beginning their active 
work. One young man found a home where he was 
welcomed and there he began to direct worship and 
teach the Bible. The Sunday school of the Lavras 
church has received a great contribution from them. 
Today many of them are serving in the churches, a 
Baptist or two, several Methodists and quite a host 
of Presbyterians. Most of these ministers are com- 
paratively young men but they are taking their places 
in the front ranks. One of them with his wife repre- 
resents the Presbyterian Church of Brazil in Portugal, 
the only foreign mission representatives of the church. 
Another is the editor. of the official church paper. 
Another was the president of the recent National 
Sunday-school Convention,’a position which he occu- 
pied with credit. In the cities and towns and out in 
the rural districts these men are engaged in the mighty 
task of evangelizing Brazil. 

A group of former students is undertaking the task 
of erecting on the school campus a monument to the 
memory of Dr. Gammon, in grateful remembrance of 
the benefits they received as they sat at the feet of 
him whose life, like the school he founded, was dedi- 
cated to the glory of God and the progress of man. 





Missionary Arrivals and Departures 


Arrivals 
From Japan—Rev. and Mrs. J. W. Hassell. 


Departures 
China—Rey. and Mrs. E. S. Currie. 
Africa—Reyv. and Mrs. John Morrison. 
Rev. and Mrs. A. H. Miller. 
Miss Margaret Liston. 
Dr. and Mrs. Robert R. King. 
Mr. and Mrs. S. H. Wilds. 


Rev. Jas. L. Jackson—New missionary. 


before going to Africa. 


Mr. 
Jackson will study in Brussels for six months 


Rev. James L. 
Jackson, new 
Missionary to 
Africa. 




















s Industrial and Agricultural 
Education of Our Congo Mission 











Tailoring Department, Carson Industrial School. 


By REV. A. L. EDMISTON 
Industrial and Evangelistc Work, Mutoto 


N THE beginning of our mission work in Africa 
we did not lay any special emphasis on industrial 

education, for we felt that the gospel of Jesus 
Christ was the most important need of the people 
among whom we were laboring. Even in putting up 
our first dwelling houses, we employed, at much ex- 
pense, trained native men from the West Coast of 
Africa to do our carpentry. 

As the years went by, experience taught us that, in 
order to make strong Christian characters, and to bring 
a real Christian civilization to the natives of Central 
Africa and lift them to a higher plane of living, in- 
dustry would have to play an important part. 

Every year there came to us large numbers of young 
men, as well as boys and girls, expressing a desire to 
become Christians, to learn to read and write, and 
be under our immediate care and instruction. These 
young people made up our boarding schools on the 
various main stations. Our hearts went out to them, 
besides we felt that they were our greatest hope in 
reaching the masses of the people. On the other hand, 
we knew that to house, feed and clothe so many with 
nothing special for them to do would mean great ex- 
pense, therefore we began regular industrial work 
among them. 


The girls were taught cooking, sewing, washing, 


ironing and gardening. Some of the missionaries took 
a number of the young men into the forest and taught 
them to fell trees and saw them into lumber with large 
pit saws, and then convert this lumber into doors, 
windows, benches, chairs, tables and all other school- 
room and household furniture. In this experiment 
many a beautiful tree was mutilated and cast aside as 
worthless before any real results were obtained. How- 
ever, it did not take many lessons before some of the 
young men were able to handle the saw, ax and plane 
with ease and accuracy, and many of them became 
splendid carpenters. In a very few years the carpenter 
from the West Coast was no longer needed. 

Seeing that the work along industrial lines was 
proving most effective, and that the young people 
showed eagerness to learn to do things with their 
hands, the Mission called for special technical men 
to teach industry. It was then that the Carson In- 
dustrial and Training School was established at 
Luebo. This school has proven a great asset to our 
Mission. Most excellent work is being done by the 
students in tailoring, carpentry, cabinet-building, 
brick-making, brick-laying, etc. Some instruction is 
being given in tanning leather, and in the making 
of shoes. The most of the furniture in the homes of 
the missionaries, in our school buildings, etc., has been 
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made by students or graduates of the Carson Indus- 
trial School. 

Work along this line is having an uplifting influence 
on the natives themselves. They are being inspired 
to build larger and more substantial homes, with win- 
dows and doors and furniture. Many of the chiefs 
have nice brick houses built by those taught on our 
Mission. The Christian people are also learning to 
eat on tables instead of eating on the ground. 


Our printing department furnishes another means 
of industrial training to many young men. Our first 
press was very small and simple, but at the present 
time -we have a fine, large press, on which school 
books and other literature in the native language are 
printed. The running of this press, typesetting, print- 
ing, binding, etc., is done by native young men, super- 
intended by a missionary. 

Agriculture is the most interesting, the most import- 
ant, and the most effectual of all our industrial edu- 
cation. In the .other branches of industrial training 
we are able to give instruction to a comparatively few, 
but in agriculture we are able to reach all, old and 
young, men and women, boys and girls. It is the one 
industry that reaches the masses. 

In various forms, we started this phase of our in- 
dustrial education about twenty-five years ago. It 
was really one of the hardest forms of education to 
introduce. Our pupils were cosmopolitan and many 
of them had never done anything along this particular 
line. Others could not understand at all what we were 
trying to get them to do. They would say that their 
forefathers cultivated the soil in such and such a way, 
and that they wanted to continue to use those methods. 
There were still others who considered it beneath their 
dignity to deal with the soil in any manner whatso- 
ever! 

One day the pupils sent a committee to us to say, 
“We did not come here to work in the field, but to 
study the Book and to learn about God”. We simply 
replied with William Penn’s dictum. At another time 
a young man came to us saying, “My father is a 
chief, and some day I myself will be a ruler, I can- 
not work”, ‘There were others who wanted to be 
“specialists”. If they were asked to take care of a 
path, or tend chickens or goats, they would not do 
anything else. They would say, “I cannot do two 
works”, When the crops were ready to harvest, nearly 
all of the men and boys would revolt, saying, “This 
is the work of women and not men”. We would just 
tell the cooks not to prepare any more meals until the 
produce was brought in. 

In spite of the above difficulties, we continued to 
push this phase of our educational work forward, and 
we are glad to say that the results have been most 
gratifying. We find that it is the best means of sift- 
ing our pupils; only the worthwhile ones stay with us, 
while the worthless ones steal away in the night and 
go back to their villages. 

Years ago Missions in Africa paid little attention to 
agricultural education because it was considered more 
of a secular phase of mission work than that of the 
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direct preaching of the gospel, but today its evange- 
listic value is being greatly recognized. 

In the Morrison Bible School at Mutoto, agriculture 
has a very important place in the curriculum. There 
are more than 150 students in this institution, besides 
the boys and girls in our boarding schools on the sta- 
tion. In addition to the large farm of the whole 
school, each student and each boy and girl has a special 
individual plot to cultivate. They are never so happy 
as when they are working in these small fields. 

We are teaching the students the theory of agricul- 
ture in the classroom and the practice in the field. 
These pupils are deeply interested in the new methods 
of agriculture. They are learning facts about the soil 
and the cultivation of plants that they have never 
known, heard or dreamed of before. ‘The manner in 
which plants get their food is a great revelation to 
them, and helps them to realize more than ever the 
presence of God in all nature that surrounds them. 
The various methods of fertilizing and improving the 
soil and the rotation of crops, are great awakenin’s! 

We are not only introducing new seed and plants 
among them, but we are showing them how their own 
plants may be improved by new methods of cultiva- 
tion. There are many species of the cassava, but they 
knew of only two or three of these. We have de- 
veloped and introduced among them many other species, 
so that they now have at least twenty different kinds. 

The cassava is the most important of all their 
plants, for they obtain from it flour for their bread, 
and “greens” from its leaves. Many of the families 
and tribes have never been able to grow enough of 
these roots to last the family from one crop to the 
other. We have been able to show them how to select 
the species that would mature the quickest, and also 
how many tons each specie would produce per acre, 
and exactly how many hills they must plant to support 
the family during a certain number of months, etc. 

We have also introduced new species of corn, sweet 
potatoes, peas, beans, sugar-cane, pumpkins, peanuts, 
etc. We are instructing how to get better results in 
the cultivation of bananas, plantains, pineapples, and 
pawpaws, also how to plant and care for fruit trees, 
such as mangoes, oranges, grapefruit, limes, lemons, 
guavas, etc., which we now grow in abundance. 

In our gardens we are able to raise all kinds of vege- 
tables, and the students receive instruction in the cul- 
tivation of the same. ‘They are also being taught how 
to care for and raise better domestic animals and fowls. 

We do not confine our work in agriculture to our 
students alone, but, from time to time, we hold con- 
ferences with village people and their chiefs, who are 
now always glad and eager to get the new ideas and 
methods of producing greater and better crops. Again 
in all our conferences with out-station evangelists, we 
give special instruction in agriculture. We distribute 
seeds and plants among them as well as among the 
village people. They always ask, “Is there anything 
new”? 

In spite of some of the good results which we have 
been able to accomplish in agriculture, you would be 
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Carrying palm leaves (native shingles) to market. 


surprised to know that we have no modern farm im- 
plements for the cultivation of the soil. Our only 
American tools are hoes, axes, spades, machetes and 
mattocks. We have no beast of burden, no plows, no 
tractors, etc. The natives havé hoes, knives, etc., of 
their own manufacture. However, we are doing our 
very best with the things we have at hand. Had we 
modern farm implements, our agricultural possibili- 
ties would be increased a hundredfold. 

The question in the mind of some of our readers 
may be, In what way does industrial education con- 
tribute to the spread of the gospel of Christ? First 
of all, in every department of our industrial work, re- 





ligious training has the preeminence. The Bible is 
our chief text-book in all our schools. 


We earnestly believe that training in the art of 
agriculture not only prepares our students to get bet- 
ter results from the soil, but helps to equip them for 
whatever calling they may choose, for instruction in 
agriculture is one of the best methods in the world 
to teach the natives the value of time, and how to do 
things well. It is also a great factor in disabusing 
their minds of the idea that work with the hands is 
a dishonor, an idea of which even many of our Chris- 
tian leaders, teachers and evangelists have been vic- 
tims. 

The Belgian Government is deeply interested in this 
phase of our educational work. They readily grant 
large concessions of land to our Mission for agri- 
cultural purposes. Students from our agricultural and 
our industrial schools are in great demand at all the 
mining and other industrial centers throughout the 
country. 

Again, we are strongly urging, at the present time, 
self-supporting churches among our native Christians, 
but we must remember that their giving power will be 
just in proportion to their earning power. No other 
occupation along industrial lines will more speedily 
bring about the realization of self-supporting native 
churches than that of agriculture. 

Twice a year, at harvest time, our native Chris- 
tians bring to the Lord a tenth portion of the produce 
of their fields, as a thank-offering. Among these gifts 
are often seen goats, chickens and pigs. To see the 
long rows of baskets, filled to overflowing, coming to 
the church, is very inspiring! 

Certainly we do not emphasize the teaching of agri- 
culture just for the sake of agriculture itself, but oun 
chief aim in this, as well as in all other branches of 
our educational work, is to raise the native to a higher 
level of Christian character and Christian living. 





Hidden Treasure 


1. What kind of work is required of the students in 
the Nanking Woman's Bible School ? 

2. Who is Miss Wang? 

de 


How many different denominations were last year 
represented in the Nanking Woman’s Bible 
Schuol ? 

4. What kind of work are the students in the Carson 

Industrial and Training School doing? 
5. How is Agricultural education carried on in the 
Congo? 

6. What have the missionaries been able to teach 

the natives about the cassava plant? 

7. What is the aim of the Mission Schools in 

Korea? 

8. What three purposes are given for the conduct 

of Industrial work in the Central School for 

Boys in Korea? 


9. Who organized and conducted the Gammon In- 
stitute ? 


10. How many pupils matriculated in 1928, in Gam- 


mon Institute? 


11. What are the former students of Gammon Insti- 


tute undertaking? 


12. What two things are strictly prohibited at the 


Sutsien Boys’ High School? 


13. Did Shen Yung Sheng stand firm in his faith? 
14. How did Li Shao Ying bear testimony to his 


faith in the gospel ? 


15. Who is Mrs. Hirose? 
16. Who helped bring Mrs. Hirose to accept Christ? 
17. What circumstance caused one of our staunch 


native workers in the Varginha field to break 
with the Roman Catholic Church? 
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“Answer Me This” in 


April Survey 


Psalms 37:7. 6. Isaiah 2:4. 
Isaiah 40:3. 7. Proverbs 10:12. 


Answers to 


Oe 99 BS Pe 


Genesis 50:20. 8. Psalms 144:15. 
Ezekiel 33:7. 9. Genesis 49:10. 
Daniel 5:27. 10. Habakkuk 2:14. 


Prize Winners “Answer Me This’ 
in April Survey 


Group No. 1. Rev. M. L. Latham, Fort Worth, Texas 

Group No. 2. Mrs. A. S. Brumby, Starkville, Miss. 
Mrs. W. J. Tubbs, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Group No. 3. Miss Elizabeth McGarity, Cornwell, S. C. 
G. Allen Smyth, Salem, Va. 

Group No. 4. Frank Folger, Jr., Elberton, Ga. 

Group No. 6. Catherine McDuffie, Hemp, N. C. 





Answer Me This Search Texts 

1. They that sow in tears shall reap in joy.—Psalms 

2. So teach us to number our days that we may ap- 
ply our hearts unto wisdom.—Psalms ..... 

3. I have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear; 
but now mine eye seeth thee—Job...... 

4. A new heart also will I give thee and a new spirit 
will I put within you—Ezekiel . ;. 

5. The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much.—James . 

6. If we suffer with: him we shall also reign with 
him —2 Tim. . 

7. God forbid that I should glory save in the cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.—Gal. 

8. We pray in Christ’s stead, be ‘ye reconciled to 


9. For thy sake we are killed all the day long.— 
Homans .....« 
10. If a man walk in the night he stumbleth—John 


NoTeE:—Unaided and without concordance, find the 
Scripture texts above... The first one in each group 
specified below to send to Edward D. Grant, Educational 
Secretary Foreign Mission Committee, Box 330, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, an absolutely correct answer to all of 
the texts above, will receive free one copy of the 1930 
book for the Church School of Missions. The groups 
and rewards are as follows: 

Firat (WGGIete ogee, The Church in China 
First layman or woman (over 24)-The Church in China 
First young man or woman (16-24) 

The Church in China 


First boy or girl (12-16)----- Seven Thousand Emeralds 
First Junior boy or girl (9-12) ----- Going to Jerusalem 
First Primary boy or girl (6-9)----- Filipino Playmates 


Every Southern Presbyterian may qualify. State in 
your answer under which classification you qualify, 
whether “minister,” “young man or woman,” “primary,” 
etc. Remember, the first absolutely correct answers 
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sent in by one person in each group gets the reward 
for that group. If two of the same group reach the 
office at the same time, the postmark will be followed. 
If these are identical, two rewards will be issued in 
that group. Names of those getting rewards each month 
will be published. Watch for these questions monthly. 


NEW LEAFLETS 


Where Money Invested in Medical Missions in China Is 
Going—free. A four-page leaflet, giving the names of 
the hospitals, the doctors and nurses, and the pres- 
ent status of the hospital in China. For use in Young 
People’s Societies. 

Foreign Mission Opportunity for Young People of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church—tfree. A four-page 
leaflet, explaining the Young People’s Opportunity for 
1929-30. For use in Young People’s Societies. 

Foreign Missions in the Sunday School—1929-1930—free. 
An eight-page leaflet, giving Missionary plans and 
materials for the Sunday schools for 1929-1930. 

Materials on Medical Missions in China—free. A leaflet 
giving a list of available material on Medical Mis- 
sions in China, the Objective of the Young People’s 
Societies for 1929-1930. 

Foreign Mission Committee of the Local Young People's 
Society—free. A four-page leaflet, setting forth the 
duties of the Foreign Mission Committee in the Local 
Y. P. Society 


THE JUNIORS AND MISSIONS, KNOXVILLE, TENN. ° 


The Junior Department of the First Presbyterian 
Church School of Knoxville meets on Wednesday after- 
noons for stories, games and expressional work. The 
program is very elastic, but follows more or less this 
order: a worship period, often planned and carried out 
by the children themselves; then a story period, hand- 
work and games. 

During February, our special Foreign Mission Month, 
the program centered around Africa. The book, “Camp 
Fires in the Congo,’ by Springer, was used and on 
Sundays, as a linking up of the two meetings, stories 
from “In the African Bush,” by Schwab, were told in 
our worship service, with special prayer for Africa and 
her missionaries. 

At the week-day meetings, the children made an 
African scene, by cutting out and mounting Dennison’s 
wild animal series, with an African hut in the center, 
surrounded by palm trees, among which the animals 
appeared to advantage. This was used to decorate one 
of the tables at the Young People’s night banquet. 

African games were played, and in every way pos- 
sible the leaders, Miss Mary Madden and Miss Olwen 
Jones, tried to make Africa real to the Juniors. In 
our special offering, self-denial was emphasized, and we 
feel that a real spiritual benefit was obtained. 

April is to be Home Mission Month, the program to 
be carried out with the use of “Better Americans No. 
1,” by Manuel, and our own work is to be studied. 
with special attention given the Negro, Mountain and 
Indian work.—Mrs. C. E. Wait, Jr., Temporary Director 
Young People’s Work. 

Tell us what you are doing! 
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Carrying palm leaves (native shingles) to market. 


surprised to know that we have no modern farm im- 

plements for the cultivation of the soil. Our only 

American tools are hoes, axes, spades, machetes and 

mattocks. We have no beast of burden, no plows, no 

tractors, etc. The natives havé hoes, knives, etc., of 

their own manufacture. However, we are doing our 
r very best with the things we have at hand. Had we 
modern farm implements, our agricultural possibili- 
ties would be increased a hundredfold. 

The question in the mind of some of our readers 
may be, In what way does industrial education con- 
tribute to the spread of the gospel of Christ? First 
of all, in every department of our industrial work, re- 





ligious training has the preeminence. The Bible is 
our chief text-book in all our schools. 


We earnestly believe that training in the art of 
agriculture not only prepares our students to get bet- 
ter results from the soil, but helps to equip them for 
whatever calling they may choose, for instruction in 
agriculture is one of the best methods in the world 
to teach the natives the value of time, and how to do 
things well. It is also a great factor in disabusing 
their minds of the idea that work with the hands is 
a dishonor, an idea of which even many of our Chris- 
tian leaders, teachers and evangelists have been vic- 
tims. 

The Belgian Government is deeply interested in this 
phase of our educational work. They readily grant 
large concessions of land to our Mission for agri- 
cultural purposes. Students from our agricultural and 
our industrial schools are in great demand at all the 
mining and other industrial centers throughout the 
country. 

Again, we are strongly urging, at the present iime, 
self-supporting churches among our native Christians, 
but we must remember that their giving power will be 
just in proportion to their earning power. No other 
occupation along industrial lines will more speedily 
bring about the realization of self-supporting native 
churches than that of agriculture. 

Twice a year, at harvest time, our native Chris- 
tians bring to the Lord a tenth portion of the produce 
of their fields, as a thank-offering. Among these gifts 
are often seen goats, chickens and pigs. ‘To see the 
long rows of baskets, filled to overflowing, coming to 
the church, is very inspiring! 

Certainly we do not emphasize the teaching of agri- 
culture just for the sake of agriculture itself, but our 
chief aim in this, as well as in all other branches of 
our educational work, is to raise the native to a higher 
level of Christian character and Christian living. 





Hidden Treasure 


1. What kind of work is required of the students in 

the Nanking Woman’s Bible School ? 

Who is Miss Wang? 

How many different denominations were last year 
represented in the Nanking Woman’s Bible 
Schvol ? 

4. What kind of work are the students in the Carson 

Industrial and Training School doing? 
5. How is Agricultural education carried on in the 
Congo? 

6. What have the missionaries been able to teach 

the natives about the cassava plant? 
7. What is the aim of the Mission Schools in 
Korea ? 

8. What three purposes are given for the conduct 
of Industrial work in the Central School for 
Boys in Korea? 
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9. Who organized and conducted the Gammon In- 
stitute? 

10. How many pupils matriculated in 1928, in Gam- 
mon Institute? 

11. What are the former students of Gammon Insti- 
tute undertaking ? 

12. What two things are strictly prohibited at the 
Sutsien Boys’ High School? 

13. Did Shen Yung Sheng stand firm in his faith? 

14. How did Li Shao Ying bear testimony to his 
faith in the gospel ? 

15. Who is Mrs. Hirose? 

16. Who helped bring Mrs. Hirose to accept Christ? 

17. What circumstance caused one of our staunch 
native workers in the Varginha field to break 
with the Roman Catholic Church? 
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“Answer Me This” in 


April Survey 


Psalms 37:7. 6. Isaiah 2:4. 
Isaiah 40:3. 7. Proverbs 10:12. 


Answers to 


i. 
2. 
3. 
4, 
5 


Genesis 50:20. 8. Psalms 144:15. 
Ezekiel 33:7. 9. Genesis 49:10. 
Daniel 5:27. 10. Habakkuk 2:14. 


Prize Winners “Answer Me This’ 
in April Survey 


Group No. 1. Rev. M. L. Latham, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Group No. 2. Mrs. A. S. Brumby, Starkville, Miss. 
Mrs. W. J. Tubbs, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Group No. 3. Miss Elizabeth McGarity, Cornwell, S. C. 
G. Allen Smyth, Salem, Va. 

Group No. 4. Frank Folger, Jr., Elberton, Ga. 

Group No. 6. Catherine McDuffie, Hemp, N. C. 





Answer Me This Search Texts 

1. They that sow in tears shall reap in joy.—Psalms 

2. So teach us to number our days that we may ap- 
ply our hearts unto wisdom.—Psalms ..... 

3. I have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear; 
but now mine eye seeth thee——Job...... 

4. A new heart also will I give thee and a new spirit 
will I put within you—Ezekiel . 

5. The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much.—James . . 

6. If we suffer with: him we shall also reign with 
him—2 Tim. ... 

7. God forbid that I should glory save in the cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.—Gal. 

8. We pray in Christ’s stead, be ‘ye reconciled to 


9. For thy sake we are killed all the day long.— 
Remans: ..... +>. 
10. If a man walk in the night he stumbleth—John 


NoTe:—Unaided and without concordance, find the 
Scripture texts above.. The first one in each group 
specified below to send to Edward D. Grant, Educational 
Secretary Foreign Mission Committee, Box 330, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, an absolutely correct answer to all of 
the texts above, will receive free one copy of the 1930 
book for the Church School of Missions. The groups 
and rewards are as follows: 

FPEVSE Se en ice ct. ee The Church in China 
First layman or woman (over 24) - The Church in China 
First young man or woman (16-24) 

The Church in China 


First boy or girl (12-16) -~----- Seven Thousand Emeralds 
First Junior boy or girl (9-12) ----- Going to Jerusalem 
First Primary boy or girl (6-9)----- Filipino Playmates 


Every Southern Presbyterian may qualify. State in 
your answer under which classification you qualify, 
whether “minister,” “young man or woman,” “primary,” 
etc. Remember, the first absolutely correct answers 
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sent in by one person in each group gets the reward 
for that group. If two of the same group reach the 
office at the same time, the postmark will be followed. 
If these are identical, two rewards will be issued in 
that group. Names of those getting rewards each month 
will be published. Watch for these questions monthly. 


NEW LEAFLETS 


Where Money Invested in Medical Missions in China Is 
Going—free. A four-page leaflet, giving the names of 
the hospitals, the doctors and nurses, and the pres- 
ent status of the hospital in China. For use in Young 
People’s Societies. 

Foreign Mission Opportunity for Young People of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church—free. A four-page 
leaflet, explaining the Young People’s Opportunity for 
1929-30. For use in Young People’s Societies. 

Foreign Missions in the Sunday School-—1929-1930—free. 
An eight-page leaflet, giving Missionary plans and 
materials for the Sunday schools for 1929-1930. 

Materials on Medical Missions in China—free. A leaflet 
giving a list of available material on Medical Mis- 
sions in China, the Objective of the Young People’s 
Societies for 1929-1930. 

Foreign Mission Committee of the Local Young People's 
Society—free. A four-page leaflet, setting forth the 
duties of the Foreign Mission Committee in the Local 
Y. P. Society. 


THE JUNIORS AND MISSIONS, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


The Junior Department of the First Presbyterian 


Church School of Knoxville meets on Wednesday after- 
noons for stories, games and expressional work. The 
program is very elastic, but follows more or less this 
order: a worship period, often planned and carried out 
by the children themselves; then a story period, hand- 
work and games. 

During February, our special Foreign Mission Month, 
the program centered around Africa. The book, “Camp 
Fires in the Congo,” by Springer, was used and on 
Sundays, as a linking up of the two meetings, stories 
from “In the African Bush,” by Schwab, were told in 
our worship service, with special prayer for Africa and 
her missionaries. 

At the week-day meetings, the children made an 
African scene, by cutting out and mounting Dennison’s 
wild animal series, with an African hut in the center, 
surrounded by palm trees, among which the animals 
appeared to advantage. This was used to decorate one 
of the tables at the Young People’s night banquet. 

African games were played, and in every way pos- 
sible the leaders, Miss Mary Madden and Miss Olwen 
Jones, tried to make Africa real to the Juniors. In 
our special offering, self-denial was emphasized, and we 
feel that a real spiritual benefit was obtained. 

April is to be Home Mission Month, the program to 
be carried out with the use of “Better Americans No. 
1,” by Manuel, and our own work is to be studied. 
with special attention given the Negro, Mountain and 
Indian work.—Mrs. C. E. Wait, Jr., Temporary Director 
Young People’s Work. 

Tell us what you are doing! 




















Essay Contest 


The St. Louis Presbyterial offered two prizes in each 
‘ of two essay contests. The one, open to High School 
pupils only, on the subject “If I were called to be a 
Foreign Missionary, which Mission Field (Africa, 
Brazil, China, Japan, Korea, or Mexico), would I 
choose and why?” The other, open to Grammar School 
grade only, on the subject, “My Missionary Hero.” The 
contest was open to all Home Mission schools of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


The two first prize essays are published below: 


First PrizeE—HIcH ScHOOL DIVISION. 
By Agnes King, Blue Ridge Academy, The Hollow, Va. 


Subject—If I were called to be a Foreign Missionary, 
which country would I choose? Why? 


If I were called to be a missionary in a foreign field, 
I would choose Africa and go as a nurse. Africa is 
called “The Dark Continent,” but I know I could make 
the lives of some of the natives brighter by minister- 
ing to their needs, bodily and spiritual. As I dressed 
wounds or gave treatment for diseases, I would tell 
them the story of Christ who died for us that we, if we 
would only believe and trust him, might have eternal 
life. I would tell them of his love for us, of his good- 
ness and of the many promises he made which he will 
fulfill if we trust him. 


I would help them to give up their superstitions and 
witch-craft, by teaching them to pray and trust God. I 
would tell them of times when prayers had been 
answered in my own life and that he will answer theirs 
if they will pray faithfully. If they really try him, 
not many of them will want to go back to their old 
way of living, when they can live purer, cleaner lives 
by living for God. They can have much more hap- 
piness than they can by practicing witch-craft and un- 
cleanliness. 

I would go to Africa for love of womanhood. There 
the men treat the women cruelly and they are slaves 
to father, brothers and husband. The women do all 
the hard work and then often receive unmerciful beat- 
ings. By telling them of God’s love and bringing them 
to trust Him, I could teach them to respect women and 
love them as mothers, sisters and wives should be loved. 
I would teach the men to do all the outside work and 
leave the women to do the housework and. rear their 
children, then they can fulfill their mission of mother- 
hood and their children will be strong and healthy. 

I would go to Africa to serve God by teaching the 
natives to be sanitary in their homes, in treatment of 
sick and wounded and in their work. “Cleanliness is 
next to Godliness,” and we can have strong bodies to 
serve God with, only by keeping our bodies in the best 
condition possible. I would teach them to give up the 
use of the medicine used by the Witch doctors, which 
is unclean, and to use clean medicine which will give 
relief from suffering when the witch doctor’s medicine 
will not. This I know will help them to put their 
trust in God and prayer. 

I would serve God in Africa by teaching the fathers 
to get their living and money by honest work and not 
by selling their daughters for wives while they are 
mere children, who should be with their mothers and 
should not become wives until they are older. I would 
tell them how wrong and sinful it is to love money 
more than their children and teach them to love their 
children more than money, and not to sell them for 
any price. When the fathers become Christians they 


will love their children too dearly to sell them. I 
would teach the men it is wrong to have more than 
one wife and that this wife should be taken because she 
is loved by the man who marries her and not bought 
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as a slave. I would, with God’s help, strive in every 
way to get them to become Christians, and I knw 
God would not let all my labor be in vain. 


I would go to Africa because I felt God called me 
there, and in no other way could I live the life He 
planned for me. 


Africa is called “The Dark Continent,” it is true, 
but as more honest, true-hearted Christian missionaries 
go as preachers, teachers, doctors and nurses to help 
the natives, they will become more and more intelli- 
gent and enlightened and the lives of some will be 
brighter. Let us pray that Africa may become more 
and more civilized and become a Christian nation and 
that America may help more and more to convert her 
into a God-fearing nation. 





o-—-—- 
First PrizE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Virginia Bryant, Girls’ Industrial School, Foster 
Falls, Va. 


William Carey 

William Carey was a Christian cobbler, he was born 
in Paulerspury, England, in 1761. 

The people around called his workshop Mr. Carey's 
College. 

On the wall of his shop he had a map of the world; 
he studied about the world, he thought about the world 
and he prayed about the world. 


Soon he became a preacher and a teacher. He was 
paid a salary of $80.00 a year for both preaching and 
teaching. 

Mr. Carey was a self-educated man, what he knew he 
learned himself. He knew Latin, Greek, Hebrew and 
French. 


He was a member of the Baptist Church. 


One day when a conference of Baptist ministers were 
gathered together. Mr. Carey preached them a great ser- 
mon on Isaiah 54:3-4. He divided his sermon into two 
parts: 

1. Expect great things from God. 

2. Attempt great things for God. 

After this sermon twelve of the Baptist ministers 
formed the first Baptist Missionary Society. 

Andrew Fuller, one of the ministers, said that India 
was like a great gold mine reaching down into the 
centre of the earth. He meant by this that India was 
great, it did not know about God, and it was a heathen 
country. He asked who would go over to that country 
and teach these heathen people about God. Mr. Carey 
spoke up promptly and said, “I will go if you will pray 
for me.” So Mr. Carey was sent down into India by 
the Baptist Missionary Society. He was the first mis 
sionary to go to India. 

Not only was Mr. Carey a great missionary, but his 
two sons, Felix and Walter, were also engaged in the 
missionary work with their father. 

His third son was Mr. Carey’s sorrow. He was not a 
Christian and a missionary like his brothers. 

The Baptist ministers heard of this and they got to- 
gether in silent prayer for this son of Mr. Carey’s. 

The next letter from Mr. Carey said that this son had 
at last turned to God and decided to be a missionary 
like his two brothers and his father. 

Mr. Carey did many great and good works while 
in India. He translated the New Testament into the 
language of the people; he preached daily to about two 
thousand factory men. and he also visited and taught 
in two hundred villages. 

Mr. Carey did not believe in the church supporting 
the missionaries, so to support himself and family, he 
was superintendent of an Indigo Company. 

Mr. Carey was a great missionary for India and he 
did great and wonderful works over there for God. 
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Pedro and the Lost Goats 


e 
By CORONA 


HE sun was just saying, “Good morning!” as 
T Pedro and the flock of hungry goats climbed 

the hill. All the country was made beautiful 
by the glorious sun which lighted up the distant moun- 
tain peaks and cast a rich glow over the desert-like 
country nearer Pedro. After awhile it would be too 
glaringly light for comfort, but now it was wonderful. 


There was no sign of life anywhere except the mov- 
ing flock and the goatherd, but Pedro did not notice 
either this fact or the beauties about him. He guided 
the goats mechanically—for he was thinking of some- 
thing very different from goats and good pastures. 
He wanted so much to go to school! Oh! He wanted 
so very much to go to school! 


It had all come about in such a strange way. Yes- 
terday, when he had had to go to the ranch house, he 
had seen a stranger who had told him about a won- 
derful school where he could learn to read and write, 
and later, when he grew up, he could go out and 
teach others. The stranger had told him about the 
wonderful story of Jesus. It is true that he had heard 
some of this story months before, but yesterday’s talk 
had given him a great longing to know this Jesus 
about whom the stranger talked. He could learn 
more of Jesus at the school, for the stranger had told 
him so! Oh, if only he could go! 

All day long Pedro took the goats from one place 
to another for grass and water, and all day long he 
thought of the wonder of the school. 

When night came he brought the flock into the 
corral in the hills, and when they were safely fenced 
in he entered the little hut which was his home while 
out with his herds. He built a fire, and from a small 
sack he took some corn-meal, patting a little tortilla 
into shape and baking it on the hot stones. Oh, it 
was nice not to have to grind the meal first! Usually 
ne had to grind the meal by pounding corn between 
two stones, but yesterday when he had gone to the 
ranch house the cook had slipped a little sack of meal 
already ground into his pack of supplies. With this 
meal it was no trick at all to make the little round 
cake called a tortilla. If he used the meal sparingly 
it would last for several days, and not until it was 
gone would he have the slow job of grinding the 
corn for each day. 


Pedro was just ten years old, but he had not lived * 


with his parents for two years, because he was the 
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oldest of a family of children and he must help earn 
the living! He had worked for a wealthy ranchman 
for a while around the ranch. Then he had been 
entrusted with a flock, and so became a shepherd boy. 
He lived all alone with the goats except for occassional 
trips such as he had made the day before. 


While the tortilla was baking, Pedro milked a goat, 
then brought out some meat from his store of pro- 
visions, and his supper was ready. 


After seeing that the goats were safe for the night, 
Pedro lay down on his bed of straw and drew the 
ragged blanket over him while he thought still more 
about what the stranger had told him, and he fell 
asleep and dreamed that he was in school. 

It was hard to awaken from that happy dream of 
school and find that he was alone in the hut near 
the corral where he could hear the goats calling for 
breakfast! Pedro lay still for a minute trying to re- 
member all the details of the dream that had been so 
real. How big the buildings had seemed! And boys! 
There were boys everywhere! There were little boys 
and boys the age of Pedro, and then there were older 
boys. ‘The teachers were such nice people, and he 
knew he would like them so much. These missionary 
teachers had seemed to make him feel right at home, 
and he was just going to eat in the big dining room 
when he awakened—to find it all a dream! 

How very disappointed our little Pedro was! The 
stranger at the ranch house that day before yester- 
day had told him so many things about this school, 
and in his dream it had been just as he had pictured 
to himself. Too bad it was not true, for he had been 
so happy. 

“Ma-a-a!”? came from the corral. Then the whole 
flock took up the chorus. 

Pedro jumped up so quickly it made his head swim. 
He really must not lie there in bed when there was 
work to be done or he would never earn enough to go 
to school. Besides, he, as well as the goats, was hun- 


How glad Pedro was for the meal which saved him 
grinding corn in the cold dawn. Quickly he prepared 
his breakfast of tortilla and goat’s milk, ate it, and 
started with the flock by sunrise. They must travel 
farther than yesterday because pasture was becoming 
more scarce. 

All morning long Pedro watched the goats, just as 
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he had done the day before, and the day before that, 
and a whole lot of days before that. He could do this 
and think at the same time, and now he had so very 
much to think about—the stranger had told him such 
wonderful news. He wished he could hear more 
about Jesus, for he was sure he would like to grow 
up to be like him. 


At noon Pedro ate a little lunch he had brought 
along, then, as the goats were grazing near a spring 
which was the best watering place for miles around, 
he lay down in the little bit of shade made by two 
bushes growing near together and took a nap. ‘This 
little afternoon nap is called a “siesta” by the people 
of Mexico. He was very hot and tired and slept 
longer than usual. When he awakened he did not 
hear the goats. He sat up quickly. The sun looked 
like a ball of fire! The air was heavy! A puff of 
wind brought some sand, stinging Pedro’s face. 

Pedro sprang up. He could see a few goats, but 
the greater part of the flock he could not see. He 
called, and the few which were near answered by 
coming to him. He heard an answering “ma-a-a” 
from off to the south. Again he called, and then 
one lonesome goat appeared. 

Quickly the little Mexican goatherd gathered his 
few remaining goats together in what little shelter the 


bushes afforded and crouched down to wait for the - 


wind storm which experience had taught him was com- 
ing. A minute more and it was upon them, bring- 
ing its stinging, cutting load of sand which eddied 
and swirled all about them nearly choking them. 

After what seemed ages to the anxious Pedro the 
storm was over, the air cleared, and the sun, losing 
his sullen look, smiled brightly, as much as to say, “It 
is a nice day, after all, Pedro, and you will have a 
long while before dark to hunt the rest of your herd.” 

Pedro was worried, however, and as he started out 
with the remnant of his flock, he kept calling so that 
the wanderers could hear him. Occasionally he found 
a goat, but when the sun went down he was a very 
discouraged little boy and tears just would come to 
his eyes. He was so far from home that he had to 
round up the flock right on the plain, guarding them 
all night. He just could not help going to sleep some- 
times. He was hungry, too. He had eaten all his 
lunch at noon and had been able to find only a few 
berries to eat for supper. 

It just seemed too much to bear! He had been try- 
ing to plan a way to go to school, and now if he lost 
so many goats he never would be able to pay for them, 
so could never have money enough to go to that pre- 
cious school. 

The stranger had told him how to pray to Jesus, so 
Pedro prayed the best he could, and felt better. 

Morning came and Pedro found some more berries 
to eat, and again started out in search of the goats. 
All day long he called as he and the flock went 
farther and farther. Once he found six goats together. 
Finally all but two, a kid and its mother, had been 
found by the time the sun said “Good-night.” 
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Poor Pedro was so tired and hungry that night that 
he cried himself to sleep. Of course he was glad he 
had found nearly all of the goats, but he thought he 
could not go back if even one was missing. 


Suddenly he awoke! What was that noise? The 
goats stirred. Something ran as Pedro sat up! His 
heart was beating so hard that he could scarcely breathe, 
but he must guard his flock, so he started after the 
marauder! It must have been some animal that had 
come to attack the sleeping flock, but it got away be- 
fore Pedro could see it. Anxiously he inspected the 
flock. None seemed to be missing but the two he had 
not yet found, so the animal, whatever it was, had 
evidently come just as Pedro awakened. He breathed 
a sigh of relief and sat down to watch through the 
rest of the night. 


The next day he and his herd wandered in search 
of the missing ones, and at last, about the middle of 
the afternoon, he found the mother goat standing be- 
side the little kid. The little one had broken its leg, 
so of course the mother would not leave it, but had 
stood guard over it. Pedro tore a strip from his shirt 
and bound up the leg the best he could and started, 
weary and almost famished, for the little hut where 
the goats would be safe in the corral and he could 
get something to eat. 

It was long past sundown when he came in sight 
of the hut, and he was surprised to see two men com- 
ing toward him in the moonlight. When they reached 
him he found one to be the ranch owner and the other 
was the stranger! They had come to the hut three 
days before, just before the wind storm, and had been 
waiting for him, hunting here and there for him, 
thinking he must be hurt somewhere in the hills. The 
ranchman took the kid, and while he carried it the 
stranger half carried the weary Pedro. 

When Pedro told his story, how pleased the men 
seemed to be, and the stranger insisted that he rest 
while they hastily prepared some food for him. 

No, it was not a dream, although afterwards it 
seemed like one, and Pedro asked the stranger to tell 
him over again the next morning. It was such a de- 
lightful end of the beginning of great things! 

“Yes, Pedro, you are to start in at the Industrial 
School at Zitacuaro next month,” said the stranger, 
who was a “missionary”. ‘Though Pedro did not know 
what that meant, he knew it must be something nice. 

“Some friends in the United States, boys and girls, 
members of the Southern Presbyterian Church and 
Sunday Schools, have made this school possible, and 
you can help pay your way by the work you do for 
the school and the teachers. Is that all right? We 
want you there in school.” 

Was it! How good it was to be really wanted some 
place! How glad Pedro was for the friends that had 
made this school possible, for the opportunity he was 
going to have to learn, and how proud he was that 
he could help pay his way! He would show the teach- 
ers and Jesus that he could do what they wanted him 
to do!—Adapted from “Everyland”. 
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Josephina 


By GENEVIEVE MARCHANT 


ORE courage had she than the older members 
M of the family, and so, once again, the truth 
prevailed, “‘A little child shall lead them.” 

In some way, she and her sisters and little brother 
had been brought into the primary department of the 
Sunday school, the afternoon Sunday school, which 
has been so richly blessed in the gospel work. My 
work in the Normal Training Class did not bring 
me into contact with them, nor did I, at that time, 
know any of the family. But, moving my home for 
the school vacation, it became necessary for me to 
pass their house as I went up to church. One Sun- 
day, as I passed, the little girl was standing on the 
steps waiting for me, gay in her pink dress and white 
slippers, and carrying a tiny parasol with evident sat- 
isfaction, but with kinky hair drawn back as tightly 
as possible from a very sedate little face. Her mother 
was waiting with her, and after replying to my Bon 
Dio, she told me that Josephina had often wished to 
attend church as well as Sunday school, but had no 
one to go with her, and would I please take her with 
me. I replied that I would with great pleasure, so 
she tripped along beside me, and sat quietly and at- 
tentively through the long sermon, her little feet dan- 
gling from the high church bench. 

Two Sundays later, her older sister, Alvina, just 
entering young womanhood, decided to go to church 
for the first time; and thereafter, my two companions 
were always waiting for me as I went up to church. 
Visits followed, with tracts, “Selected Portions of God’s 
Word,” and, by and by, a Bible. When the time 
came for me to leave town for a little rest, I was afraid 
they would cease their attendance upon the church serv- 
ices and drift back into indifference. But at my re- 
quest, they promised to attend every Sunday, and so 
they did. 

Alvina entered the Sunday school and the Auxiliary 
Society, was fine in all practical lines of service, but 
conscious of her limited education she would not take 
part in the programs. Josephina was an eager little 
pupil in the Graded School and delighted in memo- 
rizing Bible verses, hymns to sing at Sunday school, 
and the catechism, and in turn teaching her younger 
sister and brother who could not read. Her mother 
told me with laughing pride of having overheard the 
baby, Constance, a tiny tot of two years, wielding the 
heavy broom, many times taller than she, in her efforts 
o “help,” saying over and over to herself, “No, I 
cannot see God, but He always sees me.” Josephina’s 
teachings were simple but thorough. Her own favorite 
hymn was “See the Beautiful Violet.” 

One day, in her zeal not to lose her place, she 
went to school with a bad cold. Heated by the games 
at recess, she put her bare feet under the faucet to 
avoid taking mud into the schoolroom, and soon the 
cold developed into bronchial pneumonia. The crisis 
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passed, but Josephina did not grow stronger, and she 
showed no inclination to leave her bed, being always 
“tired.” The faithful physician discovered that the 
“white plague” had fastened its cruel fangs into the 
little lungs, and that Josephina would perhaps never 
again arise from her bed. In contrast to her former 
activity, her apathy was a heart-breaking sight. Al- 
ways sweet and grateful to visitors, she showed little 
interest in anything, but now and then begged news 
of the Sunday school, and of her beloved teacher 
who was one of the students in the Charlotte Kemper 
Seminary, to whose English nickname she had applied 
the Brazilian title of respect with the interesting re- 
sult of “Dona Baby.” 

One Sunday, when life seemed at a very low ebb, 
the faithful Dona Anna, of whom much—but not too 
much—has been written, went with our pastor and me 
to visit Josephina, and to sing to her the hymns that 
she loved. When the strains of “See the Beautiful 
Violet,” broke upon her ears, she began to laugh in 
the most delighted way, and continued so long that 
we feared hysterics. But in some miraculous way she 
began to get better from that day, and although she 
had to miss two years from school, she is now strong 
and well. 

Her family attributed her recovery, as we all did, 
to the many prayers that rose in her behalf at Sunday 
school, at private altars, and at her bedside. They 
all became regular church attendants, and it was not 
long before Alvina and the mother were preparing to 
make the public profession of faith. Splendid Chris- 
tians they are, too, the needles of their souls always 
pointing truly to the Star of Christianity. 

Alvina has so far overcome her timidity that she 
made a fine circle leader in the Auxiliary last year. 
And Josephina is waiting for the age of discretion to 
profess formally the Master whose love has filled her 
heart these many years. 





Junior Program 


Topic—Mission Schools 


Sonc—Suffer the Children to Come. 

Lorp’s PRAYER in concert. 

MINUTES. 

Rott Catt—Answer with a Scripture verse on Teach- 
ing or Learning. 

BUSINESS. 

COLLECTION SONG, AND OFFERING 

ScRIPTURE READING—Psalm 25. 

PRAYER—That God will bless our Mission Schools 
in Foreign Lands, and those who teach in them. 
That many will be brought to God through these 
schools. 

Sonc—That Sweet Story. 


Quiz—What do You Know About our Mission Schools ? 


Story—Pedro and the Goats. 
Story—Josephina. 
Sonc—Selected. 

CLosE with a chain of prayer, 
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Our Stewardship of Home Missions 


By ROSWELL C. LONG, D. D., Secretary 


OUTHERN Presbyterians are entering with hearty 
S enthusiasm into the observation of “Stewardship 

Year”. The topic for the month of June in the 
Presbyterian Progressive Program is “Home Mis- 
sions”, and the Stewardship topic is “Our Steward- 
ship of Home Missions”. Presbyterians will make 
their stewardship of Home Missions most practical 
as they participate in the observance of Home Missions 
Day for Children on the 23rd of June, and as they 
read about, pray about and give to this great enter- 
prise in our midst. 


Tue Task THAT Confronts Us 

Among the multitudes of unchurched people in our 
seventeen Southern and Southwestern states—the people 
of the mountains, the foreign-born, the great colored 
population, Indians. Mexicans, Jews—our great Church 
is endeavoring to convert “selfishness into service, sus- 
picion into faith, discouragement into hope, and hatred 
into love” by the use of pastors and evangelists, 
churches and schools, doctors and nurses, teachers and 
Bible women. The month of June begins the time 
when our people are accustomed to “retreat” into fhe 
mountains or the country or the seashore to spend 
time in conferences, recreation or recuperation. It is 
a good time to retreat within ourselves, to think seri- 
ously about the task that confronts our Church in the 
whole work committed to us, but particularly the Home 
Mission task as it faces us in the Assembly, the Synod, 
the Presbytery and the local church. The essential 
purpose of our whole Home Mission work is to assure 
every community in the territory of our home field an 
effectively functioning Christian church, with a bal- 
anced program of worship, evangelism, education and 
giving. We need to supplement local resources andi 
leadership wherever necessary until the local organiza- 
tion is able to carry the full responsibility. Steward- 
ship insists that we accept the Home Mission oppor- 
tunities as a joyous task, rather than a duty to be 
performed. This task includes settled rural communi- 
ties and sections suffering economic handicaps, com- 
munities in which spiritual indifference is depriving 
the rising generation of Christian development, and 
communities where the churches are not functioning. 
in effective Christian work. 


‘wpel. 


Our INVESTMENT IN THE TASK 


Our investment in the great work of Home Mis- 
sions includes: 


1. An effective leadership in the Assembly’s Home 
Mission Committee. Names of the members of the 
Committee and officers of the Department of Home 
Missions are sufficient to indicate that our Church’s 
Home Mission work is in the hands of men and 
women of vision. Mr. W. M. Everett, Atlanta, Ga., is 
chairman of the Committee, and other members in- 
clude Dr. J. W. Caldwell, Atlanta, Dr. J. S. Foster, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., Dr. R. H. McCaslin, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., Mrs. Andrew Bramlett, Jacksonville, Mrs. 
W. Frank Smith, Atlanta, and Mr. Geo. White, 
Atlanta. Dr. S. L. Morris is Executive Secretary; Dr. 
Homer McMillan, General Secretary; Rev. P. D. 
Miller, Educational Secretary; A. N. Sharp, Treasurer, 
and Sue B. Haley, Secretary of Literature. 


2. The leadership in Synods and Presbyteries. Out 
in the seventeen Synods and ninety-two Presbyteries, 
and engaged actively in Home Mission work, as super- 
intendents or chairmen of committees, will be found 
an effective force, unequalled by workers in any other 
department of the Church’s work, daily facing appar- 
ently insurmountable tasks with insufficient funds, 
overcoming obstacles by prayer and perseverance, but 
always with their eye on the goal of a Christian 
America and a task performed that is pleasing to 
Christ. 

3. But back of the executive force, the superintend- 
ents in Synods and Presbyteries, the chairmen of 
committees, and working hand-in-hand in the great 
cooperative enterprise of winning the world for Christ, 
are those who man the trenches—namely, 663 home mis- 
sionaries, who, during the past Church year, served 
722 organized mission enterprises, and others who car- 
ried the gospel, either as teacher or evangelist to 298 
other communities. The annual report of the Assem- 
bly’s Home Missions Committee says of these people: 
“Except for the ministry of these heroic men and 
women, thousands of human beings on the highways 
and byways of our country would never hear the gos- 
During the past year there were 4,188 additions 
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Stewardship 
and Men’s Work 


on profession of faith. Aided or directed by the Com- 
mittee were four Assembly, three Synodical, nineteen 
Presbyterial. and six Evangelists for special classes. 
Every year the Home Mission task becomes larger in 
its scope and more insistent in its demands. Accord- 
ing to the 1929 annual report of the Committee, “Ours 
is a growing country and the Church must extend its 
work simply to hold its own”. 


4. Our investment of money in the task in the past 
year totaled $588,008 for Assembly Home Missions. 
The regular contributions for current work were 
$546,507, which is $21,087 less than was received, 
from the same sources last year. Our equipment, 
therefore, in man-power is not paralleled with our 
equipment in money-power. 
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Our STEWARDSHIP OF THE TASK 

We are stewards of the changing frontier in Home 
Mission development; that frontier may be in the city 
streets, out in the mountains, over in the plains of 
Texas, or in the cosmopolitan citizenship of Florida, 
or immediately adjoining the local church. Wherever 
the task is, there is our immediate obligation. Into 
this task as stewards we must pour life, time and 
money. Our church-wide extension at present calls 
for a larger and stronger supporting base, which means 
greater investments of men, motives and money, and 
more constant, constructive and sacrificial praying. 
Our Stewardship of Home Missions, along the lines 
thus indicated, finds in Jesus the undeniable example 
of unrestricted and sacrificial giving of life and time 
and money. 





Condensed Summary of the Stewardship Department's 
Annual Report for Year 1928-29 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF RESULTS WITH Gop’s BLESSING 

1. We have done a volume of business seventy-six 
per cent in excess of last year. 

2. We have sent out, on order only, 2,166,360 pieces 
of literature; 29,500 letters, 11,000 copies of news 
articles. 

3. The personal correspondence of the office has more 
than doubled this year. 

4. Invitations to address conferences, churches, and 
Church courts have more than doubled during the 
year. 

5. The secretary has traveled 34,600 miles, made 120 
addresses and continued to handle the affairs of 
the office without an assistant. 

6. We have spent only eleven-twelfths of our allotted 
budget, and have returned $2,032.70 to the com- 
mittees and agencies. 

7. We have continued to promote Stewardship, the 
Every Member Canvass, Publicity, Presbyterian 
Foundation and Progressive Program. 


STEWARDSHIP PRESENTATION 

1. We have presented Stewardship in conferences, 
training schools, churches, Church courts, per- 
sonal letters and literature. 

2. We have had good success in observing ‘“Steward- 
ship Year,” having made at least 121,000 contacts 
to that end. 

3. We have distributed 72,000 copies of literature on 
the Stewardship League. 

4. We have built up our office files to a total of 2,400 
secretaries of stewardship in as many congre- 
gations. 

5. We have presented Stewardship as a principle to 
be instilled rather than a method to be installed, 
and have insisted that our people give “per 
capital” rather than “per capita.” 


THE ANNUAL EverRY MEMBER CANVASS. 

1. We distributed 258,000 subscription cards—44,000 
in excess of last year. 

2. We sent out a total of 520,000 copies of the four 
EMC leaflets. 

3. We distributed 7,000 copies of a program on the 
EMC in Sunday Schools. 

4. We have cooperated with and had the unanimous 
support of the Plans and Programs Committee, 


all executive committees and agencies, superin- 
tendents and secretaries in synods and presby- 
teries, all pastors, and other leaders. 


PUBLICITY AND ADVERTISING. 

1. We have sent out news articles bi-monthly cover- 
ing the whole program of the whole Church—a 
total of 10,725 to 500 papers and 387 correspond- 
ents. 

2. We have tried to interpret the principles and prac- 
tices of our Church to the individual church 
member. 

3. We have published several hundred articles in the 
Church press on stewardship and the united work 
of our Church. 

4. We collected and published articles for two full 
pages in three issues of the Church papers, set- 
ting forth the united appeal for collections. 

5. We published eight full-page and two quarter-page 
advertisements. 


UNITED PROMOTION. 

We have continued to promote the Presbyterian 
Foundation and the Progressive Program, and 
have kept in constant touch with the interde- 
nominational field. 


The Stewardship Honor Roll 


We are glad to report two new churches on the Pay- 
Up, Stay-Up and Step-Up Honor Roll of churches 
that pay monthly 1/12 of their apportionments for 
the year: 

First Church, Laredo, Texas. 

Warm Springs Church, Warm Springs, Va. Rev. 
J. T. McCutchan, Pastor. 

Those already reported include, First Church, 
Winston-Salem; Second Church, Houston, Texas; 
Brownsville, Texas; First Church, Pine Bluff, Ark.; 
Central Church, Little Rock; with the possibility that 
First Church, Dallas, Texas, will adopt the plan. 

Which Church will be the next to report? 
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Men's Work 








June Program 


Department I1I—Home Missions 


(Read the entire program and refer to the preface 
for explanation. Then read again very carefully the 
instructions to the Council, to the President, to the 
Leader and to the Speakers. This will be very help- 
ful.) 


IS THE SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
MEETING ITS HOME MISSION 
OBLIGATIONS? 

FELLOWSHIP AND DINNER Hovr—(forty-five min- 

utes. ) 

Invocation 

Supper 

Entertainment 

PRESIDENT’s PER1Iop—(seven minutes.) 

Hymn: “Love Lifted Me”. 

Reports of Group Leaders on Assignments for the 
Past Month. 

Announcement of Service Program for June. 

Other Announcements. 

Worsuip ServiceE—(eight minutes.) 

(“A Missionary Service”, Premier Hymns, Orders of 
Service, Pages 7-8, would make a very effective 
worship service. If this is not available, the 
following service may be used.) 

Hymn: “O Zion, Haste, Thy Mission High Fulfill- 
ing”. 

Scripture: Acts 1:1-11. 

Silent Prayer: Let each man pray for our Church 
and for himself, that we may be a witnessing 
Church for Jesus Christ, our Lord. Close with 
the Lord’s Prayer in unison. 

Hymn: “Men of the Church”. 

EpUCATIONAL ProGRAM—(twenty-five minute.) 

First Speaker: Has It Kept Pace with the Growth 
in Population? 

a. In the whole South. 
b. In our State. 
c. In our County or City. 

Second Speaker: The Present Situation with Re- 
gard to the Number of Ministers and Vacant 
Churches. 

a. In General Assembly. 
b. In our Synod. 
c. In our Presbytery. 

Third Speaker: What is our Presbytery Trying to 
do in Evangelism and the Establishment of New 
Churches? 

Fourth Speaker: What Proportion of our Funds are 
Spent for— 

a. Local Expenses? 
b. Presbyterial Home Missions? 
c. Assembly’s Home Missions? 
OrEN Forum—(five minutes.) This should be di- 





rected by the leader, using the theme, ‘What 
then, shall we do?” Such things may be brought 
out as—a. Prayer; b. Do Personal Work; c. Sup- 
port with money and life the Home Mission Work. 
of our Church. 

Brief Message from the Pastor—(three minutes. ) 

Hymn: “I am Thine, O Lord”. 

Mizpah Benediction. 


SERVICE ACTIVITIES: See Suggestions to the Council. 


SUGGESTIONS - 


TO THE PRESIDENT: You will perhaps feel this month 
the first signs of let-up for the summer. Careful 
planning will partly offset this. June is a month 
when the best work can be done in mission work. 
The program will fit in splendidly with this idea. 
Take the time to get in personal touch with each 
officer in your organization. By this time you will 
know the talents and weaknesses of each. Use each 
one to the best advantage. 

To THE CouncIL: This meeting should be held seven 
to ten days before the General Meeting. Open and 
close with prayer. The Chairman of Department I 
should continue to urge the Group Leaders to em- 
phasize prayer in group meetings. Many men will 
begin to pray with a small group much better than 
with a large one. Talk this over in the Council. 
This Chairman should also suggest a book in the 
Bible for reading. He should assign the prayer service 
with the pastor. The Chairman of Department III 
has the large part of the work. He should carefully 
select speakers for the program if he leads it, and 
should start early. If he does not lead it he should 
announce the leader early. To enlist the men in 
the work of Home Missions, he might give the Super- 
intendent of Home Missions in the Presbytery an 
opportunity to present his work to the Men-of-the 
Church. Get pictures of Assembly’s Home Missions 
at Atlanta, and present them briefly to the men, 
that each may be familiar with those entrusted with 
the great Home Mission work of the whole Church. 
Have a small committee appointed to help the Super- 
intendent of the Church School to plan for the ob- 
servance of General Assembly’s Home Mission Dav 
in June. Go out and bring in Home Mission chil- 
dren into your own school. They are around your 
door. This might be assigned to Department V. The 
Chairman of Department VII will plan the supper 
and entertainment. He should also keep the men in 
touch with any who are sick or needy. 

To THE LEADER: Choose men who will take the assign- 
ments and see to it that they have the necessary 
source material. A copy of the Minutes of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, a Census Report and consultation 
with the local pastor, church treasurer and Home 
Mission Superintendent is sufficient. Write Execu- 
tive Committee Home Missions, Educational Depart- 
ment, Room 613, 101 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, for the pictures and posters and leaflets on work 
of Assembly’s Home Missions. 

To THE SPEAKERS: You can present your topic in this 
program if you can present any phase of your busi- 
ness to a group of your fellow-men. So do not be 
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afraid of the task. You can do it. Make your pre- 
sentation plain. A blackboard or display prepared 
on paper will help the men to understand the facts 
presented. You can find your materials as follows: 

For the first talk consult the census statistics in 
a World Almanac, or a Year-book of an Encyclopedia, 
the Minutes of the General Assembly, and Reports 
of Executive and Promotional Committees. 

For the second talk, the Minutes of the General 
Assembly and Reports of Executive and Promotional 
Committees will give the information. 

For the third talk, consult the Home Mission Super- 
intendent or the Chairman of Home Missions in your 
Presbytery. 
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For the fourth talk, consult your church treasurer. 

To THE Group LEADERS: You have one of the most re- 
sponsible tasks, the most responsible task in the or- 
ganization. As you do your work, so goes the work 
as a whole. Pray over your men. Know your men. 
Love your men. Encourage your men. Use your 
men. 

SOURCES OF INFORMATION: Church Papers the early part 
of May, PRESBYTERIAN SuRVEY, World Almanac, Ency- 
clopaedia, Minutes of the General Assembly, Pastor, 
Home Missions Superintendent of Presbytery, and 
the Educational Department, Executive Committee of 
Home Missions, Room 613, 101 Marietta Street, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Service Prog ram 


Men-of-the-St. Andrew a a 


March, 


DEPARTMENT I—SpiritTuAL LiFe 
Prayer Service with Dr. Fairly, Sunday Evening. 
Leader 
March 3rd—Group No. 1—Mr. S. A. Haines 
March 10th—Group No. 2—Mr. J. H. Newkirk 
March 17th—Group No. 3—Mr. E. Norfleet 
March 24th—Group No. 6—Mr. J. E. Hearn 
March 31st—Group No. 4—Mr. John C. Moylan 
Bible Reading—Each member is urged to read one book 
in the Bible before next meeting. We are going to 
call for a show of hands. Choose your own book. 


DEPARTMENT IIJ—MiIssions 

Group No. 4, Mr. John C. Moylan, Leader, will 
see to the transportation to Lanvale during the month 
of March. 

Lanvale Prayer Meetings—Every Thursday at 7:30 

F. M. 
Leader 

March 7th—Group No. 3—Mr. E. Norfleet 
March 14th—Group No. 1—Mr. S. A. Haines 
March 21st—Group No. 6—Mr. J. E. Hearn 
March 28th—Group No. 2—Mr. J. H. Newkirk 


1929. 





Sunday Evening Service at Lanvale—7:30 P. M. 
Leader 
March 10th—Group No. 6—Mr. J. E. Hearn 


March 24th—Group No. 5—Mr. S. W. Newton 


DEPARTMENT III—CurisTIAN TRAINING 
It has been decided to continue the special cam- 
paign for members of the Men’s Bible Class. Rev. 
J. M. Plowden is teaching this class now and the men 
should back him up. Every group leader is urged to 
get his men started. Try hard. 


DEPARTMENT IV—STEWARDSHIP 

The major activity for this month is the Every Mem- 
ber Canvass which occurs on March 11th. Each leader 
is urged to make special effort to get each member of 
his group to come to the church on this date and make 
his pledge for the support of the church and its work 
for the coming year. Those who have cars are re- 
quested to use them in assisting those who do not 
have transportation to get out to the church at this 
time. Your earnest cooperation in this work is soli- 
cited. 





Attention! 
Men's Organization! 


The Laymen’s Club of the First Church Chatta- 
nooga, which recently pledged $2,700 per year to send 
Rev. James L. Jackson, whose picture appears in this 
issue of THE Survey, to Africa, writes: 

“The Club which was organized February 9, 1912, 
and is more active today than it was during its first 
year, owes its success to the fact that it has had a 
personal representative on the foreign field throughout 
the seventeen years of its existence. 

“It is the consensus of opinion of the members that 
having its own representative in the mission field 


gives every man in the Club a direct and personal 
interest in that particular field, a growing interest in 
all missions, and develops an interest in all the work 
of the church. The responsibility of backing a mis- 
sionary and the fellowship with him through the years 
has been inexpressibly inspiring.” 


(Many other Bible Classes and Men’s Clubs enjoy this 
missionary fellowship. Full information regarding the 
assignment of definite missionaries can be obtained 
from Rev. Egbert W. Smith, Box 330, Nashvilie, Ten- 
nessee. ) 
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SELECTED NEW BOOKS 





THE SEVEN TORCHES OF CHARACTER 
By Basil King 

Basil King is a prolific writer. This is shown 
by the twenty-one books preceding the present 
volume. He writes both fiction and non-fiction. 
In all cases he is a thinker. His former book, 
“The Conquest of Fear,” is perhaps the best 
known of his writings. “The Seven Torches of 
Character” is filled with strong meat. He has 
taken such themes as “Human Nature,” “Motive,” 
“Grace,” “Work,” “Play,” “Social Life,” “Con- 
quest,” and has thought them through in their re- 
lation to character in a way that is gripping and, 
in some cases, startling. He strikes straight from 
the shoulder, and the blows are squarely landed. 
You will not go to sleep reading this book. Price, 
$2.00. 





JOHN, THE BELOVED DISCIPLE 
By E. L. Pell, D. D. 

Few men have been able to prepare Bible studies 
so attractively, so true to the scriptural record, 
and yet so appealingly to the average man and 
woman as has Dr. Pell. This new book is further 
evidence of his skill, his knowledge, and his un- 
usual perception of sacred truth. The book will 
be found especially good for use with adolescent 
boys and girls. Illustrated. Boards. Price, 60c. 





STUDIES OF THE PARABLES 
* By H. TF. Sell, D. D. 

A new volume in the ever-popular “Sell’s Bible- 
Study Text Books.” Consists of twenty chapters, 
partly expository, partly topical studies, all care- 
fully related to present-day life and experiences. 
The book constantly reflects its author’s good 
sense, spiritual tact, and reverence for the Word 
of God. Prices: Paper, 50c; cloth, 75c. 





THE HERO IN THY SOUL 
By A. J. Gossip 

A clarion call for courage and strength amid 
the difficulties and worries of daily life. It is 
a volume of hope and brightness, scholarly, rever- 
ent, confident: It teaches the need of a high faith 
and a gallant facing of the thing we call life. A 
volume for reading, for meditation, for absorption. 
Price, $2.50. 





LET US GIVE THANKS. 
By E. H. Carr 

A book of prayers for almost every conceivable 
time and occasion. While many might not use 
the exact prayers given, it is wonderfully sugges- 
tive, and, indeed, does contain many most ap- 
propriate and beautiful expressions of thanksgiv- 
ing. Price, $1.25. 





GOD AND YOU 
By Nellie E. Friend 
Frank talks with young folks, based on the 
author’s many and intimate contacts with youth 
of high-school and college age. She gives satisfy- 
ing answers to questions young people are facing 
about God and religion. Price, $1.25. 
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FAR PEOPLES 
By Grace D. Phillips 

This book is an open window to the life of the 
people of other lands. From the natives of India, 
China, Korea, Japan, the Philippines, Brazil, 
Africa, and Russia, the author has gleaned stories, 
songs, poetry, games and many interesting facts 
about food and dress. Sunday-school classes and 
church societies will find this material admirably 
adapted to program building for both children 
and grown-ups. There are such details as de- 
scriptions of costumes, native refreshments (how 
to prepare them), songs set music, etc., etc. Price, 
$2.00. 





THOUGHTS FROM DR. JOWETT’S SERMONS 
A Compilation 

Many thousands of people have heard Dr. 
Jowett preach and countless other thousands have 
read his helpful books, printed addresses and arti- 
cles. This little book is filled with beautiful and 
helpful thoughts, taken from his sermons. Gives 
Scripture reference, quotation and sentence com- 
ments—just a thought to each—from Genesis to 
Revelation. Price, $1.00. 





| BELIEVE IN MAN 
By Judge Leon McCord 

The author has, for many years, been Judge 
of the Circuit Court of Montgomery, Ala. He 
says: “For more than twelve years I have been 
committting men and women to penal institutions. 
In that time nearly every crime known to man 
has walked into the courthouse in which I work.” 
During these years the Judge has looked behind 
the crimes, seeking the causes for them. This 
book tells some of his experiences, his views, the 
philosophy he has developed. Its brief chapters 
are full of wise counsel, keen observations, sober 
judgments. It deals with every-day problems in a 
plain, common-sense, wholesome manner. Price, 
$1.50. 





CAN | TEACH MY CHILD RELIGION? 
By George Stewart, D. D. 

A clear-cut, common-sense presentation of what 
average parents can do in training their children 
in religion. There is nothing “high-brow” about 
the book, yet it is dignified, the material well 
selected and prepared, and it carries a discussion 
of reasons for teaching a child religion, closing 
with a splendid list of available books and mate- 
rials for such use. Price, $1.50. 





LABELS AND LIBELS 
By Dean W. R. Inge 

Here is a volume of choice entertainment, com- 
monsense and philosophy. Keen and penetrating 
from cover to cover, the book will prove a delight, 
as the author discusses subjects pertaining to re- 
ligion, politics, society and personal relations. 
“The New Republic” says: “One of the wittiest 
writers of our age.” Price, $2.00. 
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